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m Borer Loss 
1955 Estimated 
$182 Million 


See Table on Page 8 — 


ASHINGTON — More than 155 
ion bushels of corn grown for 
in, worth more than $182 million, 
e lost because of European corn 
or damage in 1955, the U.S. De- 
ent of Agriculture has esti- 
ted. 
is is approximately 5% of the 
b] national crop, but is less than 
estimated 7% loss in 1954, which 
punted to almost 192 million 
els. The 1955 loss is the third 
est of the past seven years. 


Greatest losses occurred in Mlli- 
s, Iowa, Indiana and Minnesota, 


(Continued on page 8) 


Oven Ammonium 
ste Production 

Bows January Gain 
JASHINGTON—Production of 
p oven ammonium sulfate during 
ary totaled 167,103,521 Ib., com- 
d with 158,890,242 lb. in January, 
, according to the Bureau of 
bs, US. Department of the In- 
oY, 

es in January were 157,581,817 
ompared with 146,432,388 Ib. in 
ary a year earlier. Stocks on 
f at the end of the month were 
80,321 lb, a gain from 324,786,- 
b. on Jan. 31, 1955. 


African Pyrethrum 
Group Announces It 


Will Build Plant 


NEW YORK—African Pyrethrum 
Development, Inc., has announced 
plans for the erection of a new 
pyrethrum-extraction plant at Na- 
kuru, Kenya, Africa. The facility will 
be the largest in the world, the an- 
nounceemnt states. Manufacturers of 
equipment in both the U.S. and in 
European countries have been ad- 
vised of the construction plans. 


Capacity of the new plant will 
be from 2,500 to 3,000 tons of flow- 
ers annually, with plans including 
allowances for future expansion. 


The extraction plant is being 
planned by the Pyrethrum Board of 
Kenya, an organization representing 
the pyrethrum growers. Its require- 
ments were brought to America by 
Dr. John R. Furlong, the board’s 
scientific advisor. Dr. Furlong also 


| designed and built the board’s labora- 


tory, opened at Nakuru late in 1955— 
the first one exclusively for pyreth- 
rum research. 

The planned capacity of the plant, 
according to African Pyrethrum De- 
velopment, Inc., is substantially the 
total amount of blossoms now shipped 
in bales to the United States for ex- 
traction here. The only other extrac- 
tion plant now operating in Africa is 
one at Nairobi with a capacity of 
2,000 tons a year. The pyrethrum ex- 
tract can be flown, in case of need, 
to processors, whereas baled flowers 
must be sent by ship over the long 
route from Mombasa or Dar es Sa- 
laam, on the East Coast of Africa, 
to American ports, it is pointed out. 


Kenya, together with the neigh- 
boring states of Tanganyika and 


(Continued on page 21) 


Indecision 


on Farm 


Bill Affecting 1956 


Fertilizer Tonnage 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The apparent fili- 
buster of the high price support ad- 
dicts in Congress has already had its 
effect on the farm community and 
the plant food industry. The uncer- 
tainty it has created within the farm 
commodity areas has delayed pur- 
chases of plant food materials, so 
that orders now piling in are taxing 
the industry to its limits. 

As the Senate delayed its considera- 
tion of the farm bill through time- 
consuming speeches by high support 
advocates and debate on more than 
five score amendments offered from 
the Senate floor, farmers were un- 
able to adapt their planting plans to 
the uncertainty the Senate debate 
created. This has had the effect of 
telescoping farm demand for plant 


Inside You'll Find 


orth American Deliveries of Potash 
egister 7% Increase During 1955 


ASHINGTO N—Deliveries of 
ish in North America during 1955 
bunted to 3,744,143 tons of salts 
laining an equivalent of 2,201,279 
8 K:0, according to the American 
ash Institute, 

was an increase of 141,636 
S K.0 or 7% over 1954. Deliveries 
the seven leading domestic pro- 
Ts Were 1,997,770 tons K,O, an in- 
ase of nearly 5% over preceding 
Imports were 203,509 tons K;O, 
increase of 35% over 1954. 


Deliveries for agricultural pur- 
es in the continental U.S. for 
Were 1,875,488 tons K.O, an 
Tease of 40,628 tons over 1954. 
received 88,600 tons 
tons, Puerto Rico 21,- 
nS and Hawaii 18,159 tons. 
rts to other countries amount- 
to 72,047 tons K,O. 


In this count 
: ry, agricultural potash 
delivered in 47 states and the 


— See Charts on Page 21 — 


Deliveries of Agricultural Potash Salts—1955 


In Tons of 2,000 Ib. K2O 


Point of delivery 


81,581.72 
1,883,252.56 


Muriate, 60 & 50% Manure salts 


Report on Fungicides ........... 6 
World Report 17 
Over the Counter .............. 9 
Cash Register 10 
Farm Service Data ............. 11 
Oscar and Pat 12 
22 
Meeting Memos ................ 23 
Index of Advertisers ............ 23 
Sulphates. Total 

1,226.42 115,115.49 1,875,438.41 
(23,157.50) (156,884.15) 
7,018.22 88,599.94 
(1,724.10) (41,227.94) 

2,761.81 686.25 
2,458.50 18,159.33 

2,823.83 21,772.90 

(1,130.16) (5,396.74) 
1,226.42 130,177.85 2,014,656.83 

3,326.54 72,406.83 
1,226.42 133,504.39 2,087,063.66 
“011.76) (203,508.83) 


NOTE: Import figures given in parentheses are included in all totals. 


District of Columbia. Illinois with 
over 192,000 tons K,O was the leading 
state followed in order by Ohio, In- 
diana, Georgia, Florida and Virginia, 
each taking more than 100,000 tons 
K,O during the year. Due to ship- 
ments across state lines, consump- 
tion does not necessarily correspond 
to deliveries within a state. 
Agricultural potash accounted for 


over 95% of deliveries. Muriate of 
potash continued to be the most popu- 
lar material comprising nearly 94% 
of the total.K,O delivered for agri- 
cultural purposes, and sulphate of 
potash and sulphate of potash mag- 
nesia over 6%. 

Deliveries for chemical purposes in 
1955 were 170,427 tons of muriate of 

(Continued on page 21) 


food materials into a much shorter 
period than normal. 


But industry spokesmen here are 
not faint-hearted, and insist that 
the plant food industry will do as 
well this year as last in terms of 
plant food sales, despite the fact 
that tonnage may be reduced. 
Spokesmen for the trade were un- 
able to answer some questions con- 
cerning the effect of farm legisla- 
tion at this session, due to the 
great uncertainty over the topsy- 
turvy bill which the Senate ap- 
proved and sent to the House for 
conference agreement. 


As the Senate bill went to the con- 
ference, the House agriculture com- 
mittee chairman continued the “fili- 
buster-type” approach to the farm 
bill. He has called his committee into 
executive session for examination of 
the Senate bill and will summon Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to explain the bill to the com- 
mittee on March 27—as if the House 
committee has not had full time to 
examine the Senate actions during 
the debate. 


The Senate or congressional delay 
on the farm bill is seen as an effort 
to prevent the soil bank provisions 
from taking effect this year. USDA 
and trade officials are unable to come 
through with solid agreement on the 
soil bank operation due to the un- 
certainty over any final date on legis- 
lation approval by Congress and sub- 
sequent approval at the White House. 


The only guide in this complexity 
is found in statements by influen- 
tial Republican farm leaders in the 
Senate who declare that unless the 
conference committee can modify 
the bill in major respects, that the 
White House will hand down a re- 
sounding veto. That attitude is con- 
firmed in press conference state- 
ments by the President himself who 

(Continued on page 20) 


Construction to Start 


Soon on Calspray 
Plant in France 


RICHMOND, CAL. — Construction 
of Calspray’s European Orthocide 
plant will soon begin in Southern 
France and is expected to be in pro- 
duction by October, 1956. 

A sum of $1,500,000 has been ap- 
propriated by Standard Oil Company 
of California for this project, which 
was first announced by Norbert B. 
Van Buren, president of California 
Spray-Chemical Cie., Francaise and 
Calspray’s manager of Eastern Hem- 
isphere Operations, at the third In- 
ternational Orthocide Conference in 
Nice, France last November. 
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Olin Mathieson 
Sales, Earnings 
Show Gain in 1955 


NEW YORK—Substantial in- 
creases in assets, net working capital, 
sales and earnings were reported 
March 20 by Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. in its annual report released to 
stockholders. 

Total assets at the end of 1955 rose 
to $621,777,000 from $497,050,000 in 
1954, a rise of 25%. Net wurking capi- 
tal, at the end of 1955, totaled $193,- 
632,000 compared to $183,211,000 at 
the end of 1954. 

John M. Olin, chairman, and 
Thomas S. Nicholas, president, in 
their message to stockholders, noted 
that net sales rose to a record high 
of $560,480,000 in 1955 compared to 
$502,478,000 in 1954 an 115% in- 
crease. Net profits in 1955 totaled 
$44,558,000 compared to $38,075,000 
in 1954. Profits increased 17% and 
earned $3.51 per share of common 
compared to $3.11 in 1954 on a small- 


er average number of shares out- 
standing in that year. 

Sales of plant foods and insecticides 
increased during 1955 according to 
the report. 

Total federal and foreign -income 
taxes of the corporation amounted to 
$37,882,000 in 1955, up from $30,450,- 
000 in 1954, an increase of 24%. The 
higher 1955 total reflects the larger 
volume of business done and the in- 
crease in taxable income. These taxes 


- in 1955 amounted to $3.05 per share 


of common stock, to $1.52 per dollar 
of dividends paid and to $964 for each 
employee of the corporation. 

During 1955 four quarterly divi- 
dends of 50¢ per share were paid on 
the common stock bringing total 
common stock dividends for the year 
to $2 per share. Due to the larger 
average number of shares outstanding 
in 1955 total dividends paid on the 
common stock increased to $24,003,- 


000 from $19,593,000 in 1954. 


Payment of dividends on the con- 
vertible preferred stock was made at 
the prescribed rate of $4.25 per share 
annually, or $1.0625 per share quar- 


terly. Total dividends paid in 1955 on 
this stock amounted to $948,000. 

The gross value of the physical 
plant, property and equipment in- 
creased by $113,474,000 bringing the 
total to $479,160,000 at Dec. 31, 1955. 
Of this increase, $84,447,000 reflected 
the purchase of timberlands and pulp 
and paper facilities. The remaining 
$29,027,000 represented other capital 
additions approximately one-half of 
which represented construction of a 
new cellophane plant at Olin, Indiana. 

The amount charged for deprecia- 
tion of plants and equipment and for 
depletion of timber, salt and other 
natural resources totaled $19,581,000 
in 1955 compared with $18,934,000 in 
1954. 

Arrangements also were made in 
1955 for financing the construction of 
its new aluminum facilities. Funds for 
this project will be provided partly 
out of the corporation’s own re- 
sources, which were by the sale of 
surplus timberlands in Arkansas, 
Texas and Louisiana. In addition, a 
commitment has been arranged for a 
long term loan of $60 million. 


f 


highest quality steel . . . easier-to-use fittings 


APPLICATOR TANKS 
24” dia. x S7” 236 Gai. 
157Gal. 28 dia. x 70" O.A1. 310 Gal. 
200Gel. 28" dia. x 83” 500 Gal. 
FARM SERVICE TANKS 

500 Gal. 28” dia. x 196" O.A1. 


500 Gel. 46" dia. x79" O.A.1. 


BULK STORAGE TANKS 


6000Gal. 60" dis. x 43° O.A1. 

7,145 Gal. 60” die. x 51 O.A.1. 

8000Gal. 72" dia. x 39-7" O.AA. 
10,200Gal. 72” dis. x 49 O.A.1. 
12,000 Gal. 72” dia. x $8’-1" O.A.1. 


37” dia. x 64" O.AA. 
37” dia. x 78" O.A.t. 
46" dia. x79" O.AA. 


1,000Gal. 41° dia. x 193" O.A.1. 
1,000 Gal. 46” dia. x 145” O.A.1, 


18,000 Gal. 94” dia. x O.A.1. 
30,000 Gal. 106" dia. x 67’-1" O.A.1. 
using elliptical heads. 


30,000 Gal. 106” dia. x 68’-3" O.A.1. 
using hemispherical heads.~ 


Whatever size tank you need, Flint makes it. 
Modern fabricating methods use superior Flint 
designs to advantage and give you a truly better 


tank. New individual fittings are easily replaced 


and are also the best made. They’re completely 
protected from damage. For tanks that are built 
better — sell better — get FLINT. 


For Complete Information Contact Flint or ANCO 


FLINT STEEL CORPORATION 


MEMPHIS ¢ Box 3155 


TULSA © Box 1289 


Clyde ©. Taylor 


Clyde C. Taylor Name 
Assistant Manager of 
Diamond Black Leaf Pic 


RICHMOND, VA. — Clyde 
Taylor of Mentor, Ohio, has been 
pointed assistant plant manager 
the Richmond, Va. plant of Diamd 
Black Leaf Co., manufacturer 
pest-control products, it was 
nounced here by O. E. Clary, pl 
manager. . 


. For the past two months, 
Taylor has been a staff assistant 
the company’s national headquart 
in Cleveland. From May, 1953 
January, 1956, he was a draftsma 
the Central Engineering Departm 
of Diamond Alkali Co. A World W 
II veteran, Mr. Taylor served in 
U.S. Army. 


Pennsylvania House 
Passes Fertilizer 
Regulatory Act 


HARRISBURG, PA. — Penns 
vania’s House of Representati 
March 14 unanimously passed 4 
sent to the State Senate for cone 
rence a bill which would require re 
tration with the state of every gr 
and brand of commercial fertili 
and fertilizer material sold in 
state. 

Backed by Gov. Leader's admi 
tration, thc measure also calls fc 
“control inspection fee’’ of five cé 
a ton. Proceeds would be used to 
the costs of inspection, sampling 
analysis of all fertilizers. 

The measure also would set u 
licensing fee of $15 a year for e 
brand and grade, with the funds 
be used for enforcement of the 
Liquid fertilizer and other sim 
néw products would be covered 
the bill. 

Applications for state registra 
would have to carry a guaranty 
analysis for each grade and br 
Distribution of misbranded prod 
would be made unlawful and the s 
agriculture secretary would be 
powered to cancel registrations 
assess penalties against manufac 
ers if any product fell short of 
guaranteed analysis. 

Every person distributing 
mercial fertilizer would have to 
semi-annual statements showing 
much he distributed by counties 
ing the previous six months. 

Violations would be punishable 
a fine of $50 to $100 or up to 304 
in jail for first or second offe 
Penalties for subsequent convict 
would be a fine of $500 to $1, 
up to one year in jail, or both. 


PAUL R. McMILLER DIES 
ST. PAUL — Paul R. MeMiller 
professor emeritus of soil at the 
versity of Minnesota, died 
He had been on the university t 
ing staff 44 years. 
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GIANT SERVANT OF AGRICULTURE 


Multiple loading docks at our Carlsbad plant 
speed cars on their way during this peak period. 


Such fast handling of orders brings efficient, 
dependable service to PCA’s many customers. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Sales and Earnings 
Of American Potash 
Reach Record Highs 


LOS ANGELES — Sales and earn- 
ings of American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. in 1955 were the best attained 
to date, Peter Colefax, president, said 
in his annual report to shareholders, 
issued from company headquarters at 
Los Angeles. 

Sales increased 17% and earnings 
62% over 1954. The company also 
made substantial progress in its pro- 
gram to broaden its position in the 
chemical industry, Mr. Colefax said. 

Net sales for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1955, were $27,731,612 compared 
to $23,631,032 for the previous year. 

Net income was $4,060,192. After 
deducting preferred dividends, earn- 
ings on the 624,377 shares of Class A 
and Class B stocks outstanding at the 
year end were $6.14 a share. In 1954 
the company’s net income was $2,510,- 
909, equivalent after preferred divi- 


dends to $4.38 per share on the 486,- 
984 shares then outstanding. 

Included in these sales and earn- 
ings figures are the results for 
November and December 1955 of the 
former Western Electrochemical Co., 
at Henderson, Nev., which was ac- 
quired in November and is now oper- 
ated as American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. (Nevada). 

Commenting on 1955 operations, 


Mr. Colefax stated that sales of boron . 


products, soda ash, salt cake, lithium 
carbonate and potash all increased 
over 1954. Shipments of potash to 
Japan were made for the first time 
since 1939. Sales of the company’s 
refrigerants and agricultural chemi- 
cals showed significant gains. 

Net working capital of the company 
was $11,828,917 at the end of the 
year, compared with $5,390,652 a year 
earlier. 

Mr. Colefax stated that the con- 
tinued growth of the company re- 
quires an intensive research program, 
and to this end the research budget 


was increased during 1955 to approx- 
imately 3.5% of sales and has been 
further expanded in 1956. Specific em- 
phasis is being placed on boron and 
lithium chemicals. Construction of a 
$200,000 addition to the company 
laboratory at Whittier, Calif., which 
will double the available working 
space, was begun last December. 


NAMED TO STAFF 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. — Appoint- 
ment of Dr. Forest W. Stearns, on 
leave from Purdue University, to the 
Department of Forestry at The Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station for five months has been an- 
nounced by Dr. James G. Horsfall, 
director of the station. Henry W. 
Hicock, head of the Department of 
Forestry, says that Dr. Stearns will 
study the germination of hemlock 
seed from selected sources under con- 
trolled conditions of light and tem- 
perature, and investigate the effects 
of chemical treatments on germina- 
tion of hemlock seed. 


and VU LCAN | a 


To retain its original high quality, your product must be packaged to 


protect its quality! 


Every Vulcan Pail and Drum is precision made of quality steel to protect 
your product against shipping hazards. Every Vulcan Pail and Drum is 
individually inspected and tested—Vulcan’s Hi-bake Lining is guaranteed 


to protect your product from 
with its container. 


physical or chemical change due to contact 


Vulcan containers are available in all styles, and sizes 


1 to 20 gallons. Open Head Lug-covers and Closed-Head. 
SERVICE-PROVEN FOR HARD-TO-HOLD CHEMICALS! 


Vulcan will reproduce your present trade mark or design a néw one 
for you. Lithographed in non-mar, permanent-finish, full-colors, your name 
—your trade mark—your slogan can be your best salesman. 


cities. 


Write or wire for detailed information and prices. 


STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY 


OVERNIGHT SERVICE. Sales offices and warehouses in principal 


AN INDEPENDENT SOUTHERN COMPANY 
SERVING SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


3315 N. 35 Ave., Birmingham, Ala., P.O. Box 786 


Rain, Cold Weather 
Do Little Damage 
To Mid-South Crops 


MEMPHIS—Stop by rai 
cold weather for 
South farmers last week had 
they could resume spring plowig 

Surveys by the agricultura] e 
sion services in Arkansas, Missis 
Missouri and Tennessee showed 
the cold weather of the last 
weeks had not materially 4; 
the crops. 

Spring pastures were reported 
ing well and coming of exp 
warm weather will bring furthed 
provement. Some farmers are 
to plant corn, but officials were 
optimistic over the possibility of 
ting much cotton planted during 
month. 


A study by Mississippi ofid 
showed that boll weevils infe 
_ tion will be heavier this year 
that more poison will be nheede 


Mississippi fruit crop prospec 
parently suffered little damage 
frost and below freezing temy 
tures, the Mississippi Agricul 
Extension Service reported. 

A check with experiment sts 
personnel at the Crystal Sp 
Branch Experiment Station and 
the State College station showed 
slight damage to peach and 4 
trees. 

Boll weevil survival is far a wilt 
average this year based on a cf i 
of 266 samples, according to a | 
port from Dr. Marvin Merk] of US 
at Booneville. 

The statewide average surviva 
33% of weevils that went into hi 
nation last fall. For the Delta 
survival rate is 1,355 weevils per « 
and in the hill areas 1,065. 


A. G. Bennett, extension en 
mologist, said this indicates 
strong possibility of heavy infes 
tions again this year. Such survi 
calls for a stepped up early seas 
control program. 


Rains and wet land further held 
land preparation for the planti 
1956 row crops. 

“Possibilities for March planti 
cotton are slight due to conti 
rains,” said T. M. Waller, exten 
cotton specialist. 

Southeast Missouri farmers 
advised to plant their bean c 
either in latter April or May by 
tension officials. 

“Farmers have found from exp 
ence that most early bean ¢ 
planted last year didn’t fare as 
as those planted later on,” W. 
James, Pemiscot County agent, $ 

Rainy weather last week again 
vented planting of March crops 


cut field work by farmers, Mr. Ja 
said. 
Dep 
Bureau to Move World's 
SACRAMENTO — Equipment 
the new Bureau of Chemistry lab 
tory in the California Departme 
Agriculture Building annex is b 
installed and the bureau, headed 
Allen B. Lemmon, is expected 
move about April 1. The Bure 
laboratory has been located for 
years in the basement of State 0 
Building No. 1 where the aapart f Throug 
e 
formerly maintained headquar crop fr 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE wa 
ST. LOUIS —Richard N. Aug deena 
son, St. Louis, has been grante , 
leave of absence from Monsé This 
Chemical Co.’s Inorganic Chem! the 2.w 
Division development departmen It te 
undertake an assignment of af edes 
two years duration with Monsé bles 
Chemicals Limited in England, it m 
announced by Joseph J. Burbage You 
vision development director. To 
Augustson will be primarily It m 
cerned with economic evaluation square 
dies and progressing of projects a 


the development department of 
English company. 
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without Agri-mycin 3 with Agri-mycin 


These two seed beds—from the same plot in Kentucky show how effectively 
Agri-mycin prevents development of wildfire and blue mold in the seed bed. 
Agri-mycin treated plants were much more vigorous, with heavier root systems. - 
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Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Dept. C3-26, 630 Flushing Ave. 
Brooklyn 6, New York 


J World’s Largest Producer of Antibiotics 

ia Departme 

g annex is b without Agri-mycin with Agri-mycin 
au, headed ‘ 

“ expected a Stronger-growing plants from seed beds kept disease-free 

E = beat with Agri-mycin virtually eliminates wildfire in the field. 

oca ~ 


nt of State O 
e the departm 


1 headquarte Throughout the Burley Belt, tobacco growers are getting a bigger 
Tel crop from their limited average allotments with Agri-mycin. 
ABSENCE Tobacco grower Mr. W. H. Bugg of Campbelisville, Ky., Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
hard N. Aug cart an increase in yield of approximately 250 lbs. per acre Dept. C3-26, 630 Flushing Ave. 
been grante hse the use of Agri-mycin. Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
from Monsé 8 ne ibioti i that gives you 
ot “of al baat is much more effective than standard copper sprays OF m my . 
"with Monst rdeaux for wildfire control, and in addition, also controls 
n England, it ue mold, 
h J. Burbage Your regular supplier of spray materials now has Agri-mycin Address. 
d Bee eg in a new, economical 2.4-0z. size. City__ State 
aluation makes up to 28 gallons of spray—enough to protect 1 4 : ; 
c evalust'" GM “ware yards of plant bed for the season. Also available in larger Major crops interested in 
partment of sizes for commercial growers. 


OTerramycin brand of oxytetracycline *Pat. pending 
iis! 
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Market for Fungicides in 
Control of Plant Diseases 
Indicative of Great Future 


The great revolution in agricultural 
chemicals is now 21 years old. The 
era of organic pesticides was launched 
in 1934 by Tisdale and Williams, with 
their announcement of a new class of 
fungicides — the alkyl dithiocarba- 
mates. Organic fungicides, therefore, 
are now of age. It is well to review 
the station of this young man of 
chemistry in our society, examine his 
potentials for growth, study the traits 
of character he must develop, and_re- 
view his opportunities to serve man- 
kind. 


This is a weighty assignment be- 
cause the glittering successes of 
organic fungicides are counterbal- 


anced by some conspicuous failures. 
The brilliant research achievements 
of the past two decades are littered 
with hundreds of broken dreams 
and hopes. A mass of new and use- 
ful knowledge has been accumu- 
lated but both the chemists and 
biologists are still working in the 
dark. Like most parents, we in re- 
search are somewhat baffled and 
confused by the mistakes of an 
adolescent but we are certain he is 
fundamentally sound and ready to 
grow into a productive maturity. 


Like most infants, the organic fun- 
gicides were relatively slow to get 
started. Five years elapsed after the 


discovery of the dithiocarbamates be- 


_fore commercial development began 


and then it was the quinone fungi- 
cides. By 1941, Spergon (chloranil) 
was making such inroads in the seed 
treatment market that the potential 
usefulness of the organics was clearly 
indicated and intensive research was 
initiated in several laboratories. Space 
does not permit a full review of their 
practical achievements or a discus- 
sion of all types of new fungicides 
now available, but a few examples 
will illustrate what they have meant 
to American farmers and the Ameri- 
can people who profit so much from 
the most efficient agriculture in the 
world. 


The shift from copper and mercury 
treatment of pea seed to chloranil and 
dichlone has never been fully ap- 
praised. The mercury compounds were 
wonderfui seed disinfectants but often — 
failed to control soil inhabiting fungi 
that caused seed decay, particularly 
in periods of heavy rainfall. The cop- 
per oxides were excellent seed pro- 
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DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 
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sally reliable protectant that cou 
used on all pea seed irrespectiy 
where it was to be sown. 


Extensive data taken on the f 
upstate New York during 194 
showed that the benefits from the 
pea seed treatment averaged 474 
750 Ib. of shelled peas per acre dep 
ing upon general weather condif 
at planting time. This is 4 gai 
20 to 40%. If one accepts a yield 
crease of 25% as a fair general q 
age, an increase of $21.25 an acn 
1951 prices is realized. On the 
of 466,510 acres sown for fresh ¥ 
in the U.S..in 1951, the gross ref 
would be $9,913,000 per anny 
comparable gain on the acreage 
for dry peas would double this fi 
A gain of approximately 19 mif 
dollars-is being achieved jp 
economy from an investment in }4 
and materials of $772,457 (70¢ 
acre). Any Wall Street broker we 
love to have an equally promising 
vestment opportunity! : 


These figures are based on a re 
tively minor crop. They could be 
panded by including data on ot} 
seed treatments. For example, 
investment of about 4¢ an acre 
corn returns about 3 bu. per 3 
($5.04) in most areas of the 
An investment of 30¢ an acre 
spinach seed treatment will yi 
$50 an acre and data are availa 
of $300 per acre gain on very p 
ductive farms. 
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The really significant contribu 
from these seed treatments, howe 
has been much more than a few 
lars per acre. They have madé 
revolution in agricultural practi 
They are the means of sowing c 
early so the farmer may select 
most favorable season for produ 
his crops. Twenty years ago the fa 
ers of Iowa seeded their corn a 
May 15-20. Today they dare 
treated seed by April 20 to May 
without fear of stand failure and v 
confidenee that the crop will be 
established and setting ears by 


he use of 
time the late summer drouth usu@@iin 
appears. — possibly 
The major use of fungicides isMMkd been realize 
spray applications rather than as Sad run rampant. 


treatments. By virtue of the new 
ganic sprays, farmers are control 
diseases today that were conside 
uncontrollable two decades 4 
Among these are cedar-apple r 
powdery mildews and anthracndq 
of tomato and other crops. M 
other diseases are being contro 
better with less injury to the cl 
By use of Nabam, Zineb, and Ma 
on potatoes, the late blight dise 
has been brought under control 
startling improvement in yields. 


. The situation on potatoes is so 
teresting it is well to examine 
closely as a pattern of what can 
done in areas where we had been 9 
sonably complacent with the tré 
ments in use before 1940. The foll 
ing data from the Statistical Abstt 
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of the U.S. show what has happe on any on 
to potato culture since the turnggg™ere plant dis 
the century. Pes have been 
yield of ; 

Average Yield from 9 

. “Period Harvested Acre to 96. 
1901-1905 3.115,000 ML bu. by 195 
1911-1915 3,473,000 100 from 2¢ 
1921-1925 3.359,000 106 and only 
1931-1935 3,510,000 107 of spray oy 
1941-1945 2,818,000 1403 control the 
1945...» 2,700,000 period. The 
1946- 2.598.000 - 144 by, 
1947 2,101,000 189M. in 1941-45 
1948 2,109,000 215 NS bu. by 
1950 1,690,000 253M under a my 
pat to the f, 

These data show a steady progi ge in potat 
in improving yields during the tlanges in pe 
40 years of this century. Very ™OGMMMMe other oro 
improvements were achieved in W acvelers 


War I, but in World War II the 4 
eultural scieritists had a storehd 
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Editor's Note 

ope er, titled “The Future of 
icides in Agriculture,” was pre- 


At coul 


by Dr- George L. McNew, man- 
J lv 


, director of Boyce Thompson 
Sete for Plant Research, Yonkers, 


the fa . York, for presentation before 
vf be » spring meeting of the National 
zed jcultural Chemicals Assn, The 
re, depleting was held at Hollywood, Fila., 
14-16. 

a gai 

a yield 

a rieties, the fer- 

ed so the new va 2 

the and mechanical handling could 
fresh } put to work in all-out production. 


‘OSS reffiimme masterly achievement of a 31% 
annu: nin yield per acre during this 5- 


reage br period resulted. This was noth- 
this fig 4; compared to what followed the 
19 milf. in the next 5 years. Yields in- 
ed in Biased by an average of 100 bushels 
nt in 4M. acre so production is currently 
’ (70¢MMEt 70% higher than it was during 


ker war years. 
mising 

Thus, in 1950 the American farm- 
+ was supplying the consumers 
)% more potatoes than at the turn 
f the century even though he had 
leased over 40% of his potato 
reage for other crops. A greater 
ecord of achievement has never 
en written in man’s struggle 
sainst starvation and control over 
ne forces of adversity that plague 


on are 
uld be 
on otf 
imple, 
n acre 
per 2 
the 
n acre 
will yi 
availa 
very pa Why did this great increase occur 
1946-1950 after we had done every- 
ing possible during the war years? 
ontribu@l js primarily due to the fortuitous in- 
;, howefintion of two new organic pesticides 
a few @@at worked hand-in-glove to give a 
e mad@iBtter crop. This fact stands out even 
practi@@ter due credit is given to wider ac- 
Wing CiMptance of fertilizer, irrigation, and 
select iw varieies. It is a pest-control phe- 
produ@i™menon that surprised even the en- 
) the fammologists and plant pathologists by 
magnitude. 


dare The introduction of DDT to control 


insects provided positive kill of 
A - afhoppers for the first time in his- 
sage iy and made it possible to forego 


he use of repellent copper sprays 
ich had been harmful in many 
eas — possibly more harmful than 
md been realized while leafhoppers 
lan aS Sad run rampant. The introduction of 
1e new and Zineb controlled foliage 
controlliseases effectively without retarding 
consideg@ant growth. In many trials the yield 


ith usu 


cides is 


des § vantage over established spray ma- 
pple ri@iBrials ran from 40 to 80 bu. per acre. 
thracn@@@fus, by tailoring organie molecules 
ps. M@iib fit the needs of the crop as well as 
controle needs of pest control, the path-~ 
“td ays were opened for potatoes to 


lake full use of the fine cultural con- 
tions established during the war 
ars. It is little wonder that potato 


ht dis4 
ntrol 
ields. 


s is sogmmillion pounds of alkylene bisdithio- 


xaminegmtbamates beirig used currently. 
at can 


| been 
the tré 


Should anyone question the cofi- 
Mibutions of the organic pesticides 
‘he foll@@ii# the greater productivity of pota- 
1 Abst they can examine the statis- 
- happe fies on any one of several crops 
e tur were plant disease control meas- 
ates have been less revolutionary. 
a Yield of sweet potatoes in- 
eR from 93.5 bu. an acre in 
a 905 to 96.8 bu. in 1945 and to 

“ bu. by 1950. Corn (maize) in- 
M5 ana m 26.6 bu. to $2.8 bu. by 
Bin ot only to $7.4 bu. by 1950 in 

Spray operations introduced 
ntrol the borer during the lat- 

Period. The wheat crop aver- 


Yield} 
Acre 
91 


need no apology. They have made 
their full contribution to human wel- 
fare in the past two decades. The 
question remains as to whether we 
have achieved everything necessary 
and can be satisfied. The answer is 
no. The surface of our needs for bet- 
ter fungicides has scarcely been 
scratched. 

It is physically.impossible to deter- 
mine exactly how much damage plant 
diseases are doing in spite of an ex- 
penditure of about 125 million dollars 
a year in their control. The best esti- 
mate for the decade 1942-1951 was a 
loss of 2.8 billion dollars on the farm, 
or 7% of all crop and forest producti- 
vity. When the losses in transit and 
storage are added to this figure, the 
loss in the United States may be con- 
servatively placed at about $24.20 per 
person each year or approximately 
$85 per household. 

The losses from microbiological de- 
terioration of material such as struc- 
tural timber, buildings, fabric, plas- 
tics, leather, etc. are no less impres- 
sive. The hidden losses from fungus’ 


attack on wood products alone 
amount to 300 million dollars annual- 
ly. The problems of material deterio- 
ration were brought sharply into 
focus when American troops were 
placed on the islands of the South 
Pacific during World War II. Shoes 
disintegrated in a matter of weeks 
and clothing after a few days’ ex- 
posure to the warm moist conditions. 


Something analogous is happen- 
ing on a less intensive scale every 
day in this country wherever fibers, 
plastics, leather, paints, wallpaper, 
etc. are exposed to moist atmos- 
phere. This deterioration has been 
estimated at 12 billion dollars an- 
nually. Losses from oxidation are 
very high but most organic mate- 
rials lose strength or disintegrate 
because of enzymatic hydrolysis di- 
rectly traceable to microorganisms. 


It would be foolish to claim that all 
these losses on the farm, forest, and 
home in everyday use of organic ma- 
terials could be eliminated. However, 
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there is every reason to believe that 
50% of the damage can, and will, be 
eliminated within the next two or 
three decades. Since better data are 
available on plant diseases than other 
forms of microbiological deterioration 
let us examine what this would mean. 

If half the losses of food and fiber 
on farm and in storage wer? elimi- 
nated-the public would receive benefit 
of about 1.7 billion dollars. Upon the 
assumption that a farmer will pay 
only about one dollar for each ten 
dollars of potential benefit because of 
the production hazards involved in 
farming, this provides a chemical 
market of approximately 175 million 
dollars at the consumer level. The 
primary producer can look forward to 
a sales volume of about 85 million 
dollars to satisfy the potential needs 
of our agricultural economy for fungi- 
cidal chemicals. Such a market justi- 
fies an annual expenditure of about 3 
million dollars for research on agri- 
cultural fungicides. In what markets 
should this investment be placed? In 


(Continued on page 18) 


Owers Use a major share of the 22 | 


% 


N OW you can formulate 


A high concentrate wettable powders 


at low cost with 


MICRO-CEL 


SUBSTANTIAL FORMULATION SAVINGS 


Micro-Cel*, anew line of synthetic calcium silicates, has 
extremely high absorptive properties. It is this remark- 
able capacity for absorption that makes it possible to 
prepare wettable powders with higher concentrations 
of dry, viscous or liquid poisons. Micro-Cel’s absorp- 
tion also means that more lower cost diluents can be 
used. Thus high strength formulation costs are now 


cut to a new low. 


REMAINS FREE-FLOWING— MEETS STORAGE TESTS 
With Micro-Cel, these high concentrates will remain 
in a free-flowing state even after prolonged storage. 
This is particularly important in producing poisons 


for the export market. 


In addition, suspension values after storage of 1.5 


to 2.0 I.C.A. have been achieved in 75% DDT wettable 
powders, based on Micro-Cel. This is more than 
adequate for storage conditions encountered in most 
tropical countries. 

-_DEVELOPED BY JOHNS-MANVILLE RESEARCH 
Micro-Cel is another development of Johns-Manville 


Research. Combining high absorption, large surface 
area, small particle size and excellent dry flowability, 


it offers a unique combination of properties for insecti- 


cide formulation and other process needs. 

Sample quantities and carload shipments are now 
available. Write for further data and sample formula- 
tions for poisons of interest to you. Or ask a Celite 
engineer to help you adapt Micro-Cel to your 
particular requirements and specifications. 


/aere in 1901-1905, 17.5 

b ~45, and dropped back to 
1950. The statistics hid- 
bat tc = multitude of causes all 

ed e fact that the great 
potatoes must be ascribed 
in pest contro] practices 


Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N.Y. 

In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario 

Please send 1 further information; () samples of Micro-Cel. lam 
interested in using Micro-Cel with the following poisons: 


7 


*Micro-Cel® is Johns-Manville’s new absorbent-grinding 
aid ‘designed specifically for the insecticide formulator. 


Please -heve your local representative Contact me. 


Johns-Manville 
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Virginia Pasture Tour 
Scheduled for April 11-12 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—A regional 
pasture tour of Eastern Virginia will 
be held April 11-12, according to 
J. F. Shoulders, associate extension 
agronomist, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. The tour will visit livestock 
and dairy farms in six-counties as 
well as the Eastern Virginia Re- 
search Station. 


MORE HYBRID CORN 


CLEMSON, S.C.— South Carolina 
farmers will plant more hybrid corn 
in 1956 than ever before. Approxi- 
mately 60% of the state’s corn acre- 
age was planted with hybrid vari- 
eties in 1955, and in 1956 the acre- 
age in hybrid corn is expected to 
reach 70 to 75% of the total corn 
acreage, according to H. A. Woodle, 
leader, Clemson agronomy extension 
work. 


Estimates of Damage by the European Corn Borer to 
Corn Grown for Grain in the U.S. in 1955 


——Counties—— 
Known Included Total ————Estimated data—— —— 
to be in state Value Value of 
State— infested estimate production per bu. production —Loss of crop— 

‘ No. No. 1,000 bu. Dollars 1,000 dol. 1,000 bu. 1,000 dol. 
Connecticut ........ 8 8 160 1.50 240 Trace u 
Delaware .......... 3 3 4,920 1.19 5,855 395 470 
102 102 507,752 1.14 578,837 64,168 73,151 
92 92 270,760 1.08 292,421 9,540 +10,303 

99 99 476,468 1.22 581,291 47,787 58,300 
Kansas ...... 88 26 22,858 1.28 9,258 129 16 
Maryland 23 23 16,224 1.23 19,955 664 817 
Michigan 51 18 75,624 1.09 $2,430 840 915 
Minnesota .......... . 87 63 252,950 1.13 285,833 8,702 9,833 
ERR 112 76 153,621 1.14 475,128 4,846 5,524 
Nebraska .......... 84 83 6,000 1.62 155,520 5,28 78,551 
New Hampshire .... 9 8 94 1.50 141 Trace 1 
New Jersey ........ 21 12 3,864 1.40 5,410 181 253 
New York ......... 60 14 9,890 1.26 12,461 i 13 
North Dakota ...... 44 19 13,005 1.04 13,525 193 200 
88 88 234,360 1.03 241,391 5,812 +6,015 
Pennsylvania ....... 67 67 47,6 1.31 62,366 1,103 1,444 
e Island ....... 5 5 1.50 64 Trace ul 
South Dakota ....... 63 42 69,115 1.17 80,865 3,152 3,687 
Vermont ........... 14 14 88 1.50 132 Trace ! 
99 21 28,272 1.25 35,340 415 519 
West Virginia ...... 5! 5 6,435 1.38 8,880 5 6 
Wisconsin .......... 71 71 86,684 1.13 97,953 2,133 2,410 
*1,341 959 2,376,795 2,765,296 155,356 182,581 


*Does not include 295 counties in 14 other states not listed above. 
tEstimates prepared by state. 
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TRON POTA SH. or Agriculture 


In 1917 state fairs were awarding prizes for outstanding farm 
products just as they are today. Then as now, growers depended 
on Trona® MURIATE OF POTASH for high quality crops. For 
it was in 1917 that Trona, first to produce domestic Potash when 
World War I pinched-off foreign sources, shipped the first train- 
load to the east coast. For the next twenty years Trona was the 
only domestic source of Potash and today, in spite of AMERICAN 
POTASH AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION’S broad diversifi- 
cation program, is still one of the primary basic suppliers of high 
grade Muriate and Sulphate of Potash for Agriculture. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


BROMINE 
CHLORATES 
PERCHLORATE 


MANGANESE 
DIOXIDE 


SALT CAKE 
LITHIUM 


MURIATE of POTASH, agricultural grades 95-98% K' 
(60% K:O minimum), regular and granular. 
SULPHATE of POTASH, agricultural grade, 95-98% 
KsSO. ($1% minimum). 


~and a diversified line of 
Specialized agricultural and 
refrigerant chemicals 


Offices * 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Plants * Trona and Los Angeles, California; Henderson, Nevada 
Sen Antonio, Texas (American Lithium Chemicals, Inc.) 


Export Division + 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


CORN BORER 


(Continued “from Page 1) 
Reta 
estimates showed. Mlinois lost mg Sectio 


than 64 million bushels of her 1g 
crop, Iowa almost 43 milli 
bushels, Indiana about 91, milli 


bushels and Minnesota 
million bushels. 


Estimates were compile 
counties, in 23 states ality 
83% of the nation’s grain corn 4 
duction. The counties represent 
of those known to be infesteq by 
corn borer. 

Actual surveys of borer 
were made in 700 of the amon 
fall, and losses were computed fo 
additional 259 infested but ung 
veyed counties in these states. 
estimates are included in the « 
Insect Repg 

IDA’s Agricul 
search Service. 
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Farmers wl 
jlizer demons 


Thimet Available in 
Two Cotton States for 
1957 Growing Season 


NEW YORK—American Cyana 
Co. has announced that it wil] 
ket its new systemic insecticide p 
uct, Thimet, this season to seed tre 
ers in the states of Mississippi 4 
Texas. Commercial! distribut 
throughout all cotton-growing a 
of the U.S. and a number of fore 
countries is planned for 1957, 
company states. 


The new systemic has been 3 
cepted by the U.S. Department 
Agriculture for use on cotto 
Thimet-treated cotton seeds gro 
into plants that carry the toxica 
throughout their systems, killiz 
insects that attempt to feed on tl 
plant. 


Spokesmen for American Cya 
mid Co. point out that the use 
this systemic product replaces 
to four early-season spray or 4d 
applications that are usually appl 
to growing plants, and it elimina 
uncertainties as to the proper ti 
for these spray or dust applicatio 

Research on this systemic by f 
eral and state agricultural work 
has indicated that growing pla 
may continue to be toxic to inse 
up to seven weeks after the plant I 
emerged from the ground. 

Experimental programs are n 
being conducted by the compa 
with granular and foliage appli 
tions of the product to lengthen 
time that a plant may be protec 
and to offer protection specificagggemners 
against damage from both the Wiigke Lead 
weevil and the bollworm. 

The Minnego 


These experiments are part GiBitisted a stat 
the program started last year in sting, an acti 
series of demonstration Pp! 0 
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throughout the entire cotton a 
of the U.S., Cyanamid repo 
These demonstrations have sin 
been extended to cotton growl, 
areas in many parts of the world... 


Cyanamid has been conducting panty agent 
experiments and demonstrations oratory of t 
the U.S. Department of Agricultug will ple 
state agricultural experimental § ‘gram also. ' 
tions, and county agricultural university 
Future demonstrations with the 
secticide are to be announ 
throughout the cotton area of 
southern U.S. through the office 
local county agents. 

Tests with Thimet in both 
treatment and direct sprays 
promising results on corn, 
beans, lettuce, beets, peanuts, Pq 
toes, tree fruits, and tobacco sé 
lings, are also being continued 
company says. 

Three seed treaters have 
named by Cyanamid to handle Thi 
during the 1956 season. They 
Rogers Delinted Cotton Seed 
Waco, Texas; Southwest Sprayed 
Chemical Co., Waco, Texas, and 
landale Seed & Delinting ©. 
landale, Miss. 
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SHOP TALK 


Ya), OVER THE COUNTER 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


The farmer — as the potential fertilizer customer — is the final 
hie of the worth of fertilizer. Dealers, therefore, are interested in 
farmers get the information about fertilizers and their use 


hich will cause them to buy or—if already customers—to increase 


purchases. 


Experience has shown that meetings with farmers and dealer 


i] tests also rank high in importance 
promoting farmer-adoption of im- 
oved fertilization practices. 

Not to be overlooked by dealers 
e such activities as motion pictures 
howing fertilizer use, exhibits about 
rtilizer use, fertilizer schools, news- 
per ads, posters, handbills, bulle- 
ns, pamphlets, radio and direct mail. 


Farmers who participate in fer- 
jlizer demonstrations, it has been 
hown, are usually among the first 
» try out new ideas and practices. 
By accumulating more experience, 
hese demonstration farmers serve 
;an example to neighboring farm- 
rs, They usually are leaders in 
heir community. Once accustomed 
o using fertilizer these farmers no 
onger think about whether or not 
p use it but consider how much 
9 use, What kind and when to ap- 
ply it, 


All of this indicates that demon- 
tation farmers play responsible 
bles in introducing and proving the 
alue of fertilizers to other farmers. 
ealers can help their own business 
y encouraging and helping farmers 
tt up demonstration plots. Success- 
l fertilizer demonstrations offer 
al proof of fertilizer utility. 


ers 
xe Lead 


The Minnesota Bankers Assn. has 
Mated a statewide program of soil 
sting, an action which deserves the 
ntation of the fertilizer in- 


Ty. 
More than 6,000 soil analysis kits 
pe been shipped out to Minnesota 
= for use in their trade terri- 
Daunty agents and the soil testing 
| ratory of the University of Min- 
om Will play vital parts in the 
egram also. Tests will be made at 
university laboratory in St. Paul 
m= ‘sults forwarded to county 
Bits who will notify the farmers. 


bankers have appar- 
. become aware of the fact 
thi! fertility is closely linked 
of the state’s 
monic structure, Also, dealers 
bt to find their local banker 
the soundness of 
as a 
pr result of this 


fertilizer dealers have 
rtunity of further enhancing 
’ce in the business commun- 
puting their local banker at 
and dropping a 
bp anks for the forward look- 
Min ssive program adopted by 
Sota Bankers Assn. 


{ 


eetings at which the use of fertilizers is discussed are effective ac- 
‘ities for improved fertilization practices among farmers. Such ac- 
ities as field trips, demonstration plots and helping farmers obtain 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 


How good are your three acres? 
To maintain a standard of living, 
such as is ours, the average Amer- 
ican, including all ages and groups, 
has but three acres of crop land from 
which to obtain his food and cloth- 
ing. 

Just suppose all the people in our 
cities and towns had to produce their 
needs, and could plant, cultivate and 
harvest these needs from the three 
acres. Just how would we grow our 
cereals, vegetables, fruits, berries, 
tobacco and cotton? 


How would we raise our dairy 
cattle, beef cattle, sheep, hogs and 
poultry on our allotted three acres. 
And of course the cows would have 
to be milked, the chicks brooded, 
the hens fed and eggs gathered, the 
pigs farrowed and fattened and the 
beef fattened. 


Then too, how would we maintain 
the productivity? We would need to 
lime, apply nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash, to say nothing about fighting 
insects and diseases. 


A three acre farm, with milk 
cows, beef cattle, hogs and poultry, 
along with the corn, small grain, 
alfalfa, pasture, cotton, tobacco, 
vegetables, fruit and berries, truly 
would be a sight. 


Of course we couldn’t do it.... 
we have to leave all this to our farm- 
ers, and they do it by specializing, 
just as we manufacture, sell and 
serve in one way or another. 


Industry and labor, professional 
people, as well as farmers have a big 
stake in all these acres. They are all 
rightly concerned about our produc- 
tive soil and water resources. They 
realize as never before that these re- 
sources are linked directly to the 
future prosperity of our nation. 


Why Farmers Do or Don't 
Accept Recommended Practices 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Those con- 
cerned with selling to the farmer— 
whether it is a commodity or an 
idea—are constantly faced with the 
question: “How am I going to con- 
vince the farmer that my product 
or idea is sound?” In the following 
article, I. A. Spaulding, a rural 8o- 
ciologist associated with the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, describes a 
case study made of two farm op- 
erators. In the study it was deter- 
mined that there is a relationship 
between the farmer’s character and 
his acceptance of recommended 


farming 


¥ 


The way a farmer’s ideas, feelings, 
and behavior are related to each oth- 
er has a bearing on what he does 
about recommendations to improve 
his farm and farm operation. The 
acceptance or rejection of an im- 
proved farm practice may often de- 
pend on how well it fits into this 
character structure, or personality. 


Some idea of how this works has 
come from a research project at the 
station. A case study was made of 
two farm operators and from this 
was determined the relationship be- 
tween character structure and the ac- 
ceptance of recommended farming 
practices. 


In the character structure of Case 
A, there are two components which 
conflict with each other and can be 
seen in his pattern of behavior. One 
of these is aggression against peo- 
ple; the other is dependence upon 
people. Their interference with each 
other tends to produce feelings of 
anxiety, or fear. Much of what “A” 
does is performed in a manner which 
avoids getting these two conflicting 
components working strongly at the 
same time and thus producing strong 
anxiety. Consciously or unconscious- 
ly, “A” tries to keep himself in 
situations where one or the other 
will be the predominant aspect of 
his relationship to people. This, how- 
ever, is not always possible. Neither 
is it possible for him to avoid anxi- 
ety, however slight, even in situations 
which seem to be undisturbing when 
he first enters them. 


Even though this conflict exists 
in his character structure, his ag- 
gression and dependence are not com- 
plete opposites. Integration, which 
bridges part of the gap between them, 
is found in his great degree of self- 
centeredness. This self-centeredness, 
essentially a high estimation of him- 
self, shows up as related to both his 
aggression and dependence. As an 
integrating component of his char- 
acter _structure, self - centeredness 
helps to keep down his fears—or, at 
least, to minimize his conscious rec- 
ognition of them. 

Contributing, also, to keeping his 
anxiety quieted and to expressing his 
aggression and dependence are his 
use of money and his feeling that the 
boundary and field system of his farm 
ought not to be changed. These two 
aspects of his make-up are seen most 
readily in the way his acceptance or 
rejection of recommended practices 
is related to them and to his expres- 
sion of conflict between aggression 
and dependence as it appears in his 
occupational activity. 


Although “A” is primarily a cash- 


crop farmer, his aggression is ex- 
pressed in dairy farming activity and 
he defines himself as being a dairy 
farmer. His dependence is expressed 
in the activity of custom farming. 
Each of these activities involves the 
use of money which contributes to 
the maintenance of his level of living 
and “position” in society. Likewise, 
each can be carried on without dis- 
turbing the boundary and current 
field system of his farm; changing 
either the boundary or the field sys- 
tem would make it necessary for him 
to alter his occupational routines. 


Under these circumstances, “A” 
established recommended practices 
which fitted a pattern of aggression 
in the role of dairy farmer, making 
money, and maintaining the boundary 
and field system of his farm. When 
the use of this pattern of behavior 
lost its effectiveness in allaying the 
anxiety in his character structure, 
“A” ceased to accept recommended 
practices and began highly active be- 
havior as a custom farmer. In this 
role he was afforded stability by re- 
lating himself dependently to people, 
by the money he received for his 
work, and by avoiding the possibility 
of making some changes in the 
boundary and field system of his 


farm. 


In the character structure reported 
as Case B, there are six components 
which are related to each other and 
to his acceptance or rejection of 
recommended practices. These are 
his pride (self-centeredness), aggres- 
sion, dependence upon people, a tend- 
ency to place emphasis on knowledge 
and understanding (intellectualiza- 
tion), concern about money, and con- 
cern about the boundary and field 
system of his farm. As they are ex- 
pressed in his activity as a farmer 
and as a store employee, these com- 
ponents are fairly well integrated 
and function to keep his underlying 
anxiety quieted—or consciously un- 
recognized—yet, they interfere with 
each other enough so they are the 
source of some anxiety. By intellec- 
tualizing, “B” handles the conflict 
with a system of “putting first things 
first” (“The family comes first and 
then the farm’). 

Under these circumstances, “B” 
established recommended practices 
which fitted into a pattern of the 
above six components of his character 
structure, There were adequate in- 
tegration and stability to give a basis 
for expecting that “B” would con- 
tinue establishing recommended prac- 
tices as long as his system of integra- 
tion was not altered. 


Information of this sort, which 
casts some light on the question of 
why farm operators do or don’t make 
use of means available to them for 
improving their farms, has practical 
significance for those engaged in edu- 
cational work with farm people. We 
are often inclined to expect people 
to act on the basis of some sort of 
“rational motivation” or to make an 
“objective choice.” The data from 
this study suggest strongly that the 
emotional, “irrational” characteris- 
tics of a person—some of which may 
be unconscious for him—are involved 
in what appears to be “rational moti- 
vation” or “objective choice.” So- 
called “rational” behavior may, in 
fact, be but a well integrated expres- 
sion of unconscious feeling. 
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Louisiana Aerial 
Applicators to Meet 


BATON ROUGE—Recent develop- 
ments in the application of insecti- 
cides to crops by airplane will be the 
subject of a conference for pilots to 
be held at Louisiana State University, 
March 30. 

About 45 licensed pilots operated in 
the state in 1955. Insecticides was ap- 
plied by plane to about three fourths 
of the state’s 670,000 acres of cotton 
and substantial acreages of other 
crops were treated. 

Out-of-state speakers at the con- 
ference will include George A. Roth 
of the Texas A and M College Air- 
craft Research Center and E. C. Bou- 
dreaux of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, New Orleans office. 

Mr. Roth will discuss aviation 
equipment and its most efficient use 


in application of insecticides. Mr. 
Boudreaux will discuss provisions of 
the Miller Bill, insecticide residues 
on crops and hazards in the use of 
insecticides. Other topics at the con- 
ference will include identification of 
insects that commonly are controlled 
by airplane applications of insecticide, 
the proper flagging of fields for ef- 
ficient airplane application and regu- 
lations concerning insecticide applica- 
tions and the work of the pilots. 


RESEARCH GROUP FORMED 

AMES, IOWA — The Iowa Crops 
and Soils Research Assn. has been 
formed here to buy a farm for study 
and demonstration of crops and 
soils. The group will work in co- 
operation with the Iowa State Col- 
lege Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
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All crops need nitrogen. When they do... 


set. HORSE « LION 


NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 


“There are hundreds of fertilizers on the market. Most of us growers have tried 
many of them, but you’d be surprised at what a great job ‘HorsE & LION’ 
does ...” Your customers and potential customers will be talking like that. And 
you'll be amazed, too, at the satisfaction you'll have in selling “HorRsE & LION” 
nitrogen fertilizers, There are five of these: 


“Horse & Lion” Calcium Nitrate: 151% pure nitrogen, combined with 
about 20% available lime. Granulated. 


“Horse & Lion’’ Ammonium Nitrate Limestone: 2012% pure nitrogen 
(10%4% nitric and 104%4% ammonic nitrogen) and approximately 32 to 


33% calcium carbonate. Granulated. 


“Horse & Lion” Ammonium Sulphate Nitrate: 26% pure nitrogen (11% 
nitric and 15% ammonic nitrogen). Granulated. 


“Horse & Lion Urea 44”: 44% pure nitrogen. Coated pellets for dry use. 
“Horse & Lion Urea 46": 46% pure nitrogen. Pellets without coating 


; for liquid application or dry use where fast dissolving desired. 


For complete information and prices, contact your nearest 
“Horse & Lion” fertilizer headquarters. 


Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


DISTRIBUTORS, U.S.A. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


417 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
421 S. W. SIXTH AVENUE, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


RINGING THE 


cash 


izing because 
the same as 
Merchandising Hints for The Retailer’ 
. 40 Ib. of potas: 
For some reason or other there is a reluctance by sore some ee 
farm supply retailers to provide an adequate sales roogmmlt'V def eo 
Some retailers’ headquarters consist of little more thane both. i 
warehouse and it is impossible to tell where the sales arm 
ends and the storage area begins. Often the sales room of these, d 
Sales Room too small. One well known merchandising authdame” or” 
N ity states that a 30 by 30-ft. sales room is a must. Let ¢ > 
ecessary farmer see, feel and smell every product you have que? Tass legume 
sale by displaying them in the sales room in a conveniogimm tend to disay 
manner. The dealer can usually get plenty of ideas fro as phosphate, 
other stores, trade publications or from other mercharmcient- Grass 
on setting up an adequate sales room. e can be s 
ben application. 
or those perma 
Don’t underestimate the value of related selling and maamilizer should be 
ing available merchandise in various sizes where possibiqgmgvintet or in thi 
Pennsylvania State University, in cooperation with tgp ™mer plan 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, recently made some 2dditional 
store tests in consumer response to differences in mags 20d summ 
chandising. It was found that average sales of mushroon and increa 
How to were increased by one fourth by the use of a suggestiqum's Mr. Trew se 
Sell display near the steaks in the meat case. Tomato sal@™motton farmers 
More increased with the use of a plastic tube which gavegmpunt of hoe lab 
better view of the tomatoes as compared with the stan of their crop 
ard cardboard tube. A combination display of one- amgmical herbicide 
two-pound polyethylene bags of carrots resulted in 37@™e University Ag 
larger sales than sales of pound bunches. Potato sal™mt Station says 
increased nearly 70% when washed potatoes were offer@™ now being dis 
in paper and polyethylene sacks as compared with ugg the state. 
washed potatoes in paper sacks. titled “Chemic 
otton,” the pu 
station’s recom 
Melvin Hatch, owner of the Hatch Feed & Seed Stommiseveral years 
Hendersonville, N.C., credits his fine group of capalij™ new method ot 
key employees with a large degree of the success ai™™ written by Dr. 
growth of his business. The turnover among key ei. Thomas of t 
ployees is very low and Mr. Hatch gives this as the rag. Curtis of the 
Incentive son: “All of the key employees are on an incentive pig Experiment St 
Plan or bonus arrangement.” Mr. Hatch has six full time emmmiyille of the Red 
ployees and sales per man average about $4,000 per monfjment Station. 
according to a recent issue of the Checkergraph, Rals 
Purina Co. publication. Four regular outside routes : * 
operated in the Hendersonville area and they bring Hie [ouisiana s 
about half of the firm’s business. icultural Extens 
the cooper 
organization s ; 
An outside stand, $ ft. by 3 ft. in size has been c¢ in a drive 
structed on one side of the Service Feed, Seed & HaliiMis per acre in | 
ware Store in Beaumont, Texas. A different item is pla@MMG. Killgore, assi 
on the stand once each week. Directly over the stall the extension 


Handling 
Complaints 


mounted on a large iron pole, is a sign reading “Todaj 
Special.” It calls attention to passers-by on the busy hi 
way in front of the store. A large back has been c¢ 
structed behind the stand and goes up to a height of m 
than 7 ft. The store makes its own price sign, using bro 
wrapping paper and red paint. The price sign is pla¢ 
over the item being displayed and customers can tell 
a glance the bargain being advertised. If a particular i 

doesn’t sell well after being on display for two days, i 

removed and another item is placed on display. The st 


high the state | 
0 the acre in 1 
who used 

methods of f 
M and insect ec 
») bu. to the ac 
Men best metho 
mre than 100 bu 
more than three 
ge for 1955 ar 


is well satisfied with the results of “Today's Special” GiB» for 1949 thy, 
several new customers are attracted each week. minon, Mr. Kills 

purpose of 
The Randolph (N.Y.) Feed & Supply Co., owned QimMilgn is to ¢ 
oprated by Michael and Lee Gates, had so much respOMagy'rs to use hyt 
to a “Let’s Get Acquainted” promotion by local me of plants ir 


chants that it had a 40-ft. sign, “Let’s Get Acquaintegiitrtiliza 
painted on the roof of its mill. 


One retailer states he has developed a technique 
answering a customer complaint which works to his © 
plete satisfaction. When faced with a complaint he lis 
carefully and waits until the customer is through. 


he re-phrases the complaint in his own words to 
sure he understands the customer’s view. During the "Hy. 1949 a 
he is re-stating the complaint he is preparing the 4° “03 p 


in his mind. This method avoids the possibility of 5°73 
the wrong thing before proper thought can be applleqa 
the answer. Invariably, this technique clears up thé 
mosphere considerably, the retailer states. 


aa 
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| 
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Today's 

State Uni 
4 extension ag 
state hag 
26,000 acres 


M. Trew, Texas A&M extension 
snomist, says that pastures need 
Htizing because they remove plant 
A the same as any other crop. One 
of grass hay contains about 30 Ib, 
itrogen, 10 lb. of phosphoric acid 


40 Ib. of potassium. xs 
| come areas, pasture forage | 
ty deficient in phosphoric acid 


area deficient in one or 

they can not. make 
yer gains and often have trouble 
fing and breeding. 

ass legume mixture, legumes 
nl to disappear if minerals 
as phosphate, lime or potash are 
vient, Grass in a grass-legume 
>» can be stimulated by ni- 
ben application. 

those permanent pastures the 
“ er ond be applied in the fall 
vinter or in the early spring be- 
} summer plants begin growth, 
fe additional nitrogen in the 
g and summer will stimulate 
and increase protein in the 
ts, Mr. Trew says. 
ptton farmers can reduce the 
bunt of hoe labor in the produc- 
of their crop through use of 
mical herbicides, the Louisiana 
e University Agricultural Experi- 
it Station says in a new publica- 
now being distributed through- 
the state. 
intitled “Chemical Weed Control 
otton,” the publication presents 
station's recommendations based 
several years of experiments in 
new method of weed control. It 
written by Dr. W. K. Porter and 
. Thomas of the Main Station, 
. Curtis of the Northeast Louisi- 
Experiment Station, and D. R. 
ville of the Red River Valley Ex- 
nent Station. 


* 


he Louisiana State University 
cultural Extension Service is en- 
¢ the cooperation of dealers, 
horganizations pokesmen and 
$ in a drive to inerease corn 
Sper acre in Louisiana in 1956. 
Killgore, associate agronomist 
hthe extension service, says that 
igh the state averaged only 30 
fe the acre in 1955, most of the 
es Who used hybrid seed plus 
methods of fertilization, culti- 
m and insect control made more 
AX) bu. to the acre. 


en best methods are used yields -— 
wore than 100 bushels to the acre, 
more than three times the state 
ge for 1955 and five times the 
ige for 1949 through 1953 are not 
mimon, Mr. Killgore adds. 


. Purpose of the yield increase 
to encourage more 
to use hybrid seed, closer 
. of plants in the row, heav- 
rtilization, shallow cultivation 
wi better corn production 
niversity Agric 

Experiment Station. 


agronomist points 
rn is now Louisiana’s 
in acreage, although it is 

eed crop and little is sold. 
9-53 period, Louisiana 
Bi, 000 acres of corn a year. 
ate had 615,000 acres-of 
acres of rice and 253,- 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


growth studies by USDA’s Agricul- 
me or both. When stock are graz- | 


PS of sugarcane, 


Drill seeding—and, in most years, 
band fertilization with phosphate— 
will help southeastern growers pro- 
duce better stands of sericea lespe- 
deza, say U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture scientists. 
These findings are the results of 
continuing stand-establishment and 


tural Research Service and southern 


state experiment stations. 


Sericea, an important perennial 
lespedeza widely grown throughout 
the South for pasture and hay, has 
proved especially valuable for soil- 
building and erosion control. In the 
past year, growers produced about 
11 million pounds of sericea seed. 


The value of drill seeding—as com- 
pared with broadcast seeding —is 
firmly established. In field tests at 
Beltsville, Md., during the past three 
USDA scientists found that 
drill-seeded sericea consistently made 
better stands, averaging 130% more 
plants, than when broadcast seeded. 
However, a comparison of broadcast 
(fertilizer 
placed about an inch below the seed). 


years, 


and band fertilization 


made in these same tests indicated a 
need for further studies to determine 
the best way to fertilize sericea. 

During the exceptionally dry years 
of 1953 and 1954, drilled sericea seed 
produced about three times as many 
plants when broadcast fertilized as 
when band fertilized. However, when 
the scientists checked second-year 
growth in the test fields, they found 
that the surviving plants from the 
band fertilization trials had made en- 
ough extra growth to produce as 
much dry matter as the greater num- 
ber of surviving broadcast-fertilized 
plants. 

In 1955, a year of normal moisture, 
initial emergence of plants was uni- 
form under both fertilization meth- 
ods, but band-fertilized plants grew 
more vigorously—an important factor 
in stand establishment. 


YOU Increase 


HERE’S THE LION LINE-UP 
OF QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia — 82.2% 
nitrogen. Quality guaranteed. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia— Ammonia 
content about 30%—other grades 
to suit your requirements. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer— 
improved spherical pellets. Guaran- 
teed 33.5% nitrogen. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions— 
Various types to suit your particular 
manufacturing needs, 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia — White, 
uniform, free flowing crystals. Guaran- 
teed 21% nitrogen. 


TRICT SALES OFFICES: LI 
fou NATIONAL BANK 


A DIVISON OF MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ON INSURANCE EX 
OF COMMERCE BUILDING, New Orleans, La, © 1401 BUILDING, Atlante, 


COMPANY 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizers 
Because The LION Brand Is Pre-Sold 


the benefits. 


farm publications, and in 


fertilizers, for Lion and for 


up to more profits for you. 


BUILDING, El Dorado, Ark. 


L 


Retailers who market Lion nitrogen fertilizers are enjoying 
sales increases and expanding profits, because the Lion brand 
is being continuously pre-sold to farmers—and retailers reap 


Throughout the year, Lion advertising appears in leading state 


turist, Prairie Farmer, Progressive Farmer, and Wallaces’ 
Farmer & Iowa Homestead. 
—again and again—the facts about plant foods: that the farmer 
who uses the proper kinds and amounts of commercial fertilizers 
will increase his yields and his profits. This advertising sellr 


Lion’s two giant chemical plants have the capacity to assure 
you 4 steady supply of the most popular 
of nitrogen fertilizers. In fact, Lion is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of prilled ammonium nitrate, and one of the industry’s 
leaders in producing other nitrogen fertilizer materials. 

It’s easy to sell nitrogen fertilizers with the Lion emblem on 
the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous ammonia. And easier selling adds 


Farm & Ranch-Southern Agricul- 


These advertisements tell farmers 


you! 


and economical types 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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THE LIST FOR 


QUALITY 


FERTILIZERS 
vY Anhydrous Ammonia 
Nitrogen Solutions 


Ammonium Nitrate 
33.5% N 


Triple Superphosphate 
46% A.P.A. 


ov Muriate of Potash 
60% K.O 


o Nitrolime 20.5% N 


o Calcium Nitrate 
15.5% N 


vy Nitrogenous Tankage 
10/11% NH, 


A 


155 EAST 44 STREET 


KER 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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It is doubtful whether in the long 
history of America that more diverse 
topics have ever been discussed in 
spots other than farm supply stores. 
And the establishment of Schoenfeld 
and McGillicuddy was no exception. 
To this store came farmers from near 
and far to tell their troubles and 
recite their joys. 

And here, too, came farmers to 
make snide remarks about what a 
hard time farmers have making a 
living and how easy fertilizer dealers 
earn their money. And, if Tillie Mason 
happened to be gone to the wash- 
room, some farmers would always 
tell an off color joke in the interim, 
which would evoke enough sturdy 
laughter to shake the girders. 


Oscar Schoenfeld never participat- 
ed in these social give and take ex- 
changes. He thought it a waste of 
time and also very vulgar. He would 
sit at his desk, obviously not hearing 
the remarks of the gathered farmers, 
and continue with his work and only 
snort mentally at the things the 
farmers said. 

One morning, a tall lanky farmer 
by the name of Sunshine Peterson 
came ambling into the salesroom. He 
had sold his farm two years before, 
and had retired to town. He often 


BURROWS 
THORO-SPEED 


VERTICAL 
SCREW 


Auger Elevator 


For loading out or fill- 
ing big bins. 25-30-35. 


40-50 ft. sizes. operate. 


1316-V¥ Sherman Ave. 


Cuts Costs for 
Vertical Handling! 


© Only One Moving Part 
© Easy Clean-Out 


CONVEYOR 


The fastest vertical conveying possible is obtained when you 
use the THORO-SPEED. Handle fertilizers, chemicals, 
minerals, grain, feed, etc. Available 6-9-12 inch diameter, 
with loading hoppers at floor level or above floor . . : built 
to the length you need. Comes ready to install with motor 
mount, can be put in quickly. All models have a clean-out at 
the bottom for quick and easy cleaning. 


Apex Bagging Scale Eze Move Scale 


Eliminates bag weight 
complaints. Extremely 
accurate and easy to 


ALL YOUR NEEDS—ALL 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Bulk scale, self- 
discharging - brake 
equipped - easy rolling - 
rugged and durable. 


THE TIME 


Evanston, Ill. 


Doing Business With 


Pat 


| 


came in to chat if anyone would listen 
to him. He was often lonesome as re- 
tired farmers frequently are. 


“Hello, Oscar,” Sunshine greeted. 
“I got a dandy idea for you today. 
Got so excited about it I could 
hardly sleep all night.” 


Oscar looked up coldly from his 
desk, his bald head very official look- 
ing. “Does it cost anything?” he 
asked sharply. . 

“Well, not very much,” the farmer 
said. 


“Then we are not interested,” 
Oscar said quickly and finally, going 
back to sorting his papers. “We’ve 
got enough expenses around here 
now. We want to save money, not 
spend it.” 

Sunshine had too cheerful a nature 
to be taken aback for long by such 
treatment. “But you have to spend 
money to make money, Oscar,” he 
said. “At least a little money. And 
I’ve got an idea that will make farm- 
ers love you.” 


Oscar didn’t care whether farmers 
loved him or not, just so long as 
they paid their bills when due, but 
what Sunshine said seemed to indi- 
cate more good business at little ex- 
pense. So, he asked cautiously, 
“What's this big idea?” 

Sunshine smiled broadly. “Well, I 
got a nephew out in Colorado who 
has found a way to gather a lot of 
lady bugs, Oscar, and he writes that 
these lady bugs are being bought by 
farmers out there to eat soft bodied 
parasites and injurious insects, es- 
pecially in orchards.” 


Oscar frowned. “What has that got 
to do with us here?” 

Sunshine chuckled. “It’s got plenty 
to do, Oscar. My nephew’s got the 
idea of shipping these lady bugs out 
here, and havin’ me sell them on a 
little commission basis for him. I 
thought you fellers could sell lady- 
bugs by the quart here in the store. 
Then I'll make a commission and you 
fellows will make a profit, too.” 


“We should sell ladybugs?” Os- 
car intoned unbelievingly. 


“Sure, why not, if you make money 
at it?” Sunshine said. “Farmers want 
to get rid of insects, don’t they? And 
ladybugs sure eat a lot of insects. 
We can sell them cheap and farmers 
will buy.” 


Oscar looked around at the shelves 
of the store loaded with packages of 
insecticides and other supplies, bought 
by an enthusiastic Pat McGillicuddy 
in anticipation of a banner year. 
“Look at those sagging shelves,” he 
told Sunshine Peterson. “If we sell 
ladybugs to farmers, what are we 
going to do with all that sutff? Ach, 
we will make money on one and lose 
on the other.” 

Sunshine Peterson looked worried, 
as he rubbed his bristling chin. 
“Gosh, I never thought of that, Os- 
car,” he said dejectedly. “Darn it, 
something like this always happens 
to me. I get all steamed up about an 
idea I think is gonna make me some 
extra change and then somebody 
shows me where I’m wrong. I guess 
I had better do what my old lady 
says: keep my mouth shut.” 

At this moment, Pat McGillicuddy 
entered. He greeted Oscar and Sun- 


-& merchandising angle. “If yoy 


shine Peterson, then said, “Sunshi 
you look like you've lost a longtiy 
friend. What’s wrong?” 

So Sunshine told him the sto 
about the ladybug idea ang ha 
Oscar had shown up its flaws fro 


ladybugs, you won't be able to sé 
so much insecticide, Pat,” Sunshj 
said discouragedly. “I shouldn't ha’ 
come here with the idea in the f; 
place.” ‘ 


Pat looked very thoughtful. Sud 
denly his blue eyes lighted. “ye. 
you did right to come here, Sun 


shine. I’m very sure we can usifiit& WINNE! 
your idea. In fact, it may prove on a portable 
be a lulu.” as drawn in 


Sunshine’s brown eyes popped wit 
open. “Yeah? How?” 

Oscar’s lips narrowed to a thin lif 
as he saw Pat rub his hands and ta 
to Sunshine. 


“Farmers around here will 
greatly interested in what lady bu 
can do with the insect problem. 
will be a great publicity idea. 
newspaper man will snap up a sto 
on it. And when those canned lad 
bugs get here and we display the 
many farmers will come and take 
look and the publisher will sho 
some pictures. That'll be good adve 
tising.” 

“But how about our stock on t 
shelves!” Oscar almost sneered. ‘ 


ertilize 
Beat Be 
conom 


you sell ladybugs, you won't sell 
much of that!” He looked very sqm" 
satisfied. ds that on 
“Sure we will,” Pat said. “We mam S° reports 
sell more. The interest in ladybuggg’ersity of Mi 
will focus more interest on inseggmeomist, in the 
control. We couldn’t get enough ladgggeultural Amm 
bugs shipped in here to supply t Mr. Nance 
demand, so farmers would have @@vidends at a 
buy insecticides from us. In fact th@jjMbelievable to 
might become so much aware of tito farmers. 
insect problem through this ladyb “Let us con 
publicity that they’ll use more i on some of tl 
ticide and so we'll profit.” ments,” Mr, 
As Pat talked, Sunshine Peters@@Motors pays | 
straightened his lean frame. Now MaMOil of New 
looked very confident. “Well, may#ij3%%, and Di 
I ain’t so dumb as I thought I w@iiw the prices. 
Wait until I tell the old lady. Tiiithe returns a: 
time, she’s the one who will have 
keep her mouth shut, not me!” “Com 
“Sunshine,” said Pat enthusiasggg “ved from 
cally, “when can we get the first sh os form th: 
ment of ladybugs from Colorado?’ tom below-. 
The tall, retired farmer paled, thi Planted to ec 
his hands shook. “You—you mean I $1.20 bu. Thi 
in business?” he asked. tilizer per ac 
‘ second $6 Ww 
“Sure thing,” Pat encouraged. and they ha 
want to get the publicity startegi ure before ¢ 
on ladybugs. It’s something new dec 


the way of advertising.” 


Sunshine’s lips moved nervou 
“Whoopee!” he yelled. “Tll go "1g 
home and write my nephew air mé 
asking him how much per busi 
Then you can tell me how ma 
bushels you want shipped. They ©o! 
in cartons, I understand.” 

All this time, Oscar sat at his de 
chewing his lips as he looked at 
papers. Now, as Pat came back 
his desk Oscar said nothing. 

But he did raise his hand to 
nose and held it tight for a f 
seconds. That gesture told Pat pls 


er than words, just what s4 but tk 
thought of the whole idea of 1a the 
bugs in a fertilizer and farm ch g am 


icals store. 
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Mrs. Hempton Pugh 
portable TV set when her name 
rawn in the J. B. Beaird Co.’s 
cquainted contest” held at the 
rous Ammonia Institute con- 
n in Kansas City, Mo. Wife of 
ion Pugh, general manager of 
igh Gin and Fertilizer Co., Til- 
‘k., Mrs. Pugh is shown receiv- 
e set from Ty Adams, Beaird 
nd NH, Systems representative 
rkansas and Northern Missis- 


‘ilizer Returns 


+t Best Stocks, 


nomist Says 


MPHIS — The potential return 
a farmer’s fertilizer dollar ex- 
that on some “blue chip” stocks. 


reports Gordon B. Nance, Uni- 
y of Missouri agricultural eco- 
t, in the current issue of Agri- 
‘al Ammonia News. 


Nance said fertilizer pays di- 
is at a rate that is almost un- 
able to investors in general or 
mers, 

t us consider the rate of return 
me of the more popular invest- 
” Mr. Nance wrote. “General 
Ss pays less than 5%, Standard 
f New Jersey and US. Steel 
, and DuPont 2%%. People bid 
> prices of these stocks to where 
‘turns are this low. 


ompare this to the returns re- 
d from fertilizer. The data in 
orm that suited me best were 
below-average corn belt land 
ed to corn which was priced at 
) bu. The first $6 worth of fer- 
T per acre returned 291%, the 
id $6 worth 227%, and so on, 
they had to use $40 worth per 
before the return from the last 
jon declined to 5%. 


€ marvel of the ages is that 
everyone knows this, practically 
© acts on it—and I mean prac- 
no one. I don’t know ‘ary one 
Nho does. How many of you— 
wn farms and supposedly know 
fertilizer will do—use fertilizer 
extent that the last increment 
only the current interest 
Would only embarrass you. 
| if and when I go to farming 
own—not in partnership—I’m 
apply fertilizer until the last 
se barely returns that dollar. 
that I will want to swap 
ton that I want to make sure 
~ the maximum profit on the 
7 amounts, and I will count 
a 8 left after the first year pay- 


ing interest on the last dollar’s 
worth.” 

Mr. Nance debunked arguments 
advanced in an effort to explain why 
ag might fear taking such a 


“Then fertilizer use will be per- 
haps six to 10 times the piddling 
little 30 to 40 Ib. now used on the 
average acre of cropland and pas- 
ture in the U.S. and the 50 to 60 Ib. 
used in Missouri,” he continued. 


“Now don’t ask me when we will 
use six to 10 times as much fertilizer 
as we do now,” Mr. Nance concluded. 
“It is likely to be several years, but 
I’m certain that the increase in the 
use of fertilizer in the next decade 
will be two or three times as rapid as 
in the last 10 years.” 


Arkansas Melon Farmers 
Look Toward Big Year 


LAKE CITY, ARK. — Watermelon 
growers in the St. Francis River 
Delta of Northeast Arkansas are 
optimistically looking forward to 
planting a heavy acreage this spring. 

Officials of the Lake City Water- 
melon Growers’ Assn. said members 
will plant three new varieties this 
year. 

They are Congo, Charleston Gray 
and “Yellow Belly” melons. These 
will be in addition to the Black 
Diamond and Black Lee. The new 
types are being introduced because 
buyers seemed to show a preference 
for these new varieties. 

Melons will be planted during the 


first week of April in order to have 
them ready for marketing in July 
and early August. . 

Heavy production of melons is ex- 
pected in the area of Lake City, 
Monette, Caraway, Black Oak, Leach- 
ville, Bowman, Lunsford Bay and 
nearby districts, all in the St. Francis 
River Delta here. 


SALES TOTAL 41,629 TONS 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Fertilizer sales 
in South Carolina during January 
totaled 41,629 tons, according to the 
state Department of Fertilizer In- 
spection and Analysis. Sales for the 
seven month period of July-January 
totaled 161,576 tons, a decrease of 
148% from 189,733 tons during a 
corresponding period a year earlier. 


A SUPERIOR HON-ABRASIVE 
OUUENT FOR 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
SPRAYS 
OUSTS 


FLORIDIN COMPANY 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
QUINGY,FLA. JAMIESON, FLA. 


As a carrier and diluent for insecticides, fungi- 
cides, sprays and dusts, Diluex and Diluex A exceed 
the most exacting qualifications of the agricultural 


chemical industry. 


Diluex and Diluex A are basically an aluminum — 
magnesium silicate mineral, having an amphibole- 
like structure possessing a large adsorption ca- 
pacity for liquid impregnation procedures used in 

rocessing the newer complex organic insecticides. 


oth products are wide accepted as superior 
tor technical grade toxi- 


grinding or milling aids 


approved by both 
laboratory tests 


practical use— 


and 


cants such as DDT and BHC and will discharge 
readily from commercial dust applicators giving 
uniform coverage and minimum fractionation of 
toxicant and carrier in the swath. 

Write for complete specifications and samples; our 
technicians are available to help with your processing 
operations. 


 Bieher Saleac tar Deaierc« 

QDILUEX/ 
For soil pesticide formulations, try adsorptive granular Florex. oS es 
2 
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You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (6) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6389—2.4-D 
Folder 


The Stauffer Chemical Co. has pre- 
pared a folder on the use of its 
2,4-D products for weed control in 
crops. Listed are control recom- 
mendations for weeds in corn, sor- 
ghum, wheat, oats, barley, lawns, 
turf, pasture and flax. The table pro- 
vided in the folder is based on the 
latest information available for the 
north central states area, the com- 
pany states. Listed also are annual 
and perennial weeds that.need one 
treatment and those that usually re- 
quire more than one treatment. Dos- 
ages required are included. The folder 
may be secured without charge by 
checking No. 6389 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 6388—Grassland 
_ . The story of grassland farming for 


dairy and beef farmers is told in a 


new full-color, sound-slide film re- 
leased by General Chemical Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. The 
company states that “the 45-minute 
film gives the latest authoritative in- 
formation on profitable practices in 


What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


modern pasture management. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on the new 
methods of fertilizing, insect and 
weed. control, harvesting, and silage 
preservation that are contributing to 
the boom in grassland farming.” En- 
titled “Green Pastures,” the film was 
produced as an educational service 
by General Chemical and is available 
for showings to farm audiences by 
persons or groups active in agricul- 
tural education work. Check No. 6388 
on the coupon and mail it for infor- 
mation about securing the film. 


No. 6391—Weed 
Control Guide 


The 1956 edition of the GLF Chem- 
ical Weed Control Guide has been re- 
leased by the GLF Soil Building Serv- 
ice, division of the Cooperative GLF 
Exchange, Inc. The 62-page guide 
contains a list of “watch” words of 
weed control, and weed control rec- 
ommendations for the dairyman, veg- 
etable grower, lawn caretaker, fruit 
grower and diversified farming oper- 
ators. Chemicals recommended to the 
control job are listed. A copy of the 
guide is available without charge by 
checking No. 6391 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. 
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FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 
(Sec. 34,9, 
P. L. & R.) 
MINNEAPOLIs, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Croplife 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. — 


No. 6392—Soil 
Moisture Meter 


A new model of the Irrigage meter 
for measuring soil moisture has been 
announced by the Rayturn Corp. The 
new model 202 incorporates a built- 
in selector switch; a feature which 
permits soil moisture observations at 
four different depths through a single 


outlet. The unit is designed for use — 
with either of the company’s two- | 
foot tapered “Gage-Stake” or indi- 
vidual “Gage-Plugs.” By “plugging- 
in” the portable meter to stakes or 
plugs buried in the root zone, the 
grower determines the soil moisture 
content to the best irrigation pro- 
cedure. Check No. 6392 on the coupon 
and mail it to Croplife to secure more 
complete details. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- . 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6387—Booklet on 
Grasses 


Phillips Petroleum Co. has issued 
the first of a series of booklets on 
pasture and range plants. The book- 
let, “Native Grasses—Legumes and 
Forbs,” is a guide to the uses and 
favorable locations for native grasses 
as livestock forage, strikingly illus- 
trated by water-color reproductions. 
The series is being issued as a service 
related to the company’s agricultural 
demonstration project, located on the 
K. S. Adams Ranch four miles north 
of Foraker, Osage County, Okla., 
where projects involving range man- 
agement, fertilizer and other agricul- 
tural petrochemicals are under study. 
The booklet is available free to teach- 
ers and other persons interested in 
agriculture, as a teaching and train- 


ing guide for a better understanding 
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of pasture and range plants. The r 
maining sections of the series, to }, 
published within the next 18 month 
will deal with other native Srasses 
legumes and forbs; undesirabjg 
grasses and weeds; weeds and poison! 
ous plants; and introduced grasse 
and legumes. Each plant discussed inl 
“Native Grasses — Legumes ang 
Forbs,” is illustrated by vivid, true. 
to-life water - color reproductions 
printed in four colors. The grasses 
are described in detail; their uses 
and value as livestock forage are dis. 
cussed; and the sections of the coyp. 
try where they usually are found or 
may be grown are given. Secure the 
booklet by checking No. 6387 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this news. 


odies, identifie 


No. 6384—Products, 
Process Booklet ee types of 


pes of drives 

pnveyors are 
has a power ta 
or and conve} 
oa 44-to-1 se 


A 36-page booklet entitled, “Prog. 
ucts and Processes” has been pre- 
pared by the Union Carbide & Car. 
bon Corp. Described in the booklet 
are varied lines of products and proc- 
esses in which the company and its 
principal divisions are engaged. 
Among the lines are agricultural 
chemicals which appear under the 
brand name of “Crag.” To secure the 
booklet check No. 6384 on the coupon 
and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6383—Fertilizer 
Packer 


Features of a new fertilizer packer 
developed by Packaging Service, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., have been an- 
nounced. The packer is claimed to 
hold consistently to weight toler- 
ances of 4 oz. plus or minus on 50- 
to 100-Ib. units. According to the an- 
nouncement, the equipment “forms a 
complete packaging unit from product 
weighing through bag closing with a 
production rate of 16 to 18 eighty- 
pound bags per minute. It will han- 
die all types of sewn open-mouth 
paper bags and textile bags, in size 
ranges of 50-, 80- and 100-lb. for 
paper and 100- and 200-lb. for tex- 
tiles. Scales are available for fertiliz- 
ers having either free-flowing or 
sluggish characteristics. The bag clos- 
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ing equipment is said to be close to No. 637 
being fully automatic. As optional Fertiliz 


equipment, the company offers 4 
newly-developed injector for insecti- 
cide treatment at the time of pack- 
ing. Several installations of the new 
packer have been in commercial Op- 
eration for a number of months. Se- 
cure more complete information by 
checking No. 6383 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail to Croplife. 


No. 6380—Fertilizer 


“Shur-Green” is the trade name of 
a new concentrated liquid fertilizer 
for lawn and garden use, maste 
tured by Continental Fertilizer in 
It will be available to most areas 
the Midwest this spring, according 
to company officials. The new pre’ 
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in a concentrated liquid 
erent is applied as the turf or 
rte watered. The garden hose is 
to an attachment called a 
ean” at the top of a quart con- 
te and as the water sprays 
n the dispenser, the liquid fer- 
poug and water is automatically 
vad, An average lawn can be fer- 
in this manner in approximate- 

15 minutes, it is claimed. Secure 
complete details by checking 
fp, 6380 on the coupon and mailing 


io. 6382—Lime, 
ertilizer Spreaders 


w line of lime and fertilizer 
identified as the K-5 series, 
as been introduced by the Baugh- 
un Manufacturing Co. A choice of 
sree types of conveyors and three 

of drives is offered. Among the 
mveyors are the drag chain, chain 
elt and belt types. One drive choice 
as a power takeoff driven distribu- 
or and conveyor and drives direct 
ya 44-to-1 sealed gear case and by 


short chain to the distributor case. 
wo speeds are available. The second 
rive choice has a power take-off 
tiven distributor and a ground- 
riven conveyor. This is said to be 
eal for automatic transmissions. The 
hird choice has a hydraulic ‘motor 
hich drives the distributor (pow- 
red by hydraulic pump on power 
ake-off). Other new body features 
ave also been incorporated, the com- 
any states. Secure more complete 
etails by checking No. 6382 on the 
oupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


lonveyor 


Sectional belt conveyors in stand- 
nized, pre-engineered units with 
apacities ranging up to 1,500 tons 
er hour are described in a new Link- 
elt Co. book No. 2579. The new con- 
tyors called by the trade name, Pre- 
lt, incorporate standard Link-Belt 
mponents, including the new series 
0 idlers, packaged with sectional 
‘uss frames and structural steel sup- 
orting bents. They are built in 18, 
4 30, and 36-in. belt widths, with 24 
nd 42-in, deep trusses. Drives range 
P to 40 H.P. More information is 
ntained in the illustrated 8-page 
- No. 2579. For a copy, check No. 
_ the coupon and drop it in the 


6379—Liquid 
ertilizer Booklet 


Available to readers is a new book- 
“ ‘Neutral Liquid Fertilizer,” a 
Prepared by Fabricated 


lals, Inc. The booklet states that | 


company can ‘ 
provide “package 
for almost auto- 
ration at various desired 
pate. The company offers two 
hich The do-it-yourself package 
ments essential plant 
n which there are pat- 
ls Pending. The converter or cool- 


rector assembly, transfer equip- | 


Necessary valves and fittings 
mttPped direct to the site, The 
provides all design, en- 
fore, Construction and installa- 

or the manufacture of both aqua 


and neutral mixes. Information about 
costs, manufacturing margins, tech- 
nical details, advantages and leasing 
details are included in the booklet. 
Check No. 6379 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure the booklet without 
charge. 


No. 6385—Anhydrous 
Ammonia Folder 


A folder entitled, “Higher Yields— 
Greater Profits With Anhydrous Am- 
monia” has been prepared by Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana and is available 
for distribution without charge. Sec- 
tions of the folder are devoted to: 
Anhydrous ammonia—what it is, how 
it’s made, how it’s applied, how it’s 
fixed in the soil, when to apply it 
and how much to apply. One chart 
shows the approximate crop increase 


per acre, under average farm condi- 
tions, with the addition of 10 Ib. of 
fertilizer nitrogen. Another chart 
shows how profits increase as yield 
per acre of corn is increased by the 
use of fertilizer. The folder is pro- 
duced in several colors and one corn 
picture in color shows the effects of 
the lack of major nutrients in the 
soil, Secure the folder by checking 
No. 6385 on the coupon and mailing 
it to Croplife. 


No. 6386—Antidotes 
Folder 


A folder on antidotes for various 
agricultural chemicals taken acci- 
dentally has been prepared by United 
Chemical Co., division of United- 
Heckathorn. The folder is prepared 
so that it can be made into wallet 


size. One side of it is devoted to a 
list of “approved safety equipment,” 
their manufacturers and distributors 
for products such as dusts and mists. 
The folder is available without charge. 
Check No. 6386 on the coupon, clip 
and mail it to Croplife and the folder 
will be sent to you. 


TO BUILD NEW PLANT 


BATON ROUGE, LA. — W. R. 
Grace & Co. has begun construction 
on its multimillion dollar polyethy- 
lene plant north of Baton Rouge, 
adjacent to the proposed barge canal. 
Taking part in the recent ground- 
breaking ceremony were Gov. Rob- 
ert F,. Kennon and Senator Russell 
B. Long of Louisiana, and T. T. Mill- 
er, president of the Polymer Chem- 
icals Div. of Grace. 
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Good Dairy Pasture Program 
Pays, East Texas Test Shows 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
Unimproved pastures in East Texas 
furnished an average of only 50 days 
of grazing per acre, while 170 days of 
grazing per acre were provided by 
four “highest-yielding”’ permanent 
pastures in a study of pasture im- 
provement practices conducted on 36 
dairy farms. 

The practices used by dairymen 
with the four highest-yielding pas- 
tures included: 

1. Lime (about 1,600 lb. per acre) 
was applied to an average of 25 acres 
per farm. Most of it was spread dur- 
ing 1951, 


2. The entire acreage was ferti- 
lized annually with an application 
averaging about 30 Ib. of nitrogen, 
83 Ib. of phosphoric acid and 15 Ib. 
of potash per acre. These nutrients 
were supplied by complete ferti- 
lizers, ammonium nitrate, super- 
phosphate and mixtures containing 
superphosphate and potash. 


3. An average of 8 acres per farm 
was manured each year. 

4. A legume (crimson clover, white 
clover or vetch) was seeded on the 
entire pasture sometime during the 
4-year period. 

5. On the average, oats and vetch 
were seeded on 30% of the permanent 
pasture, mostly when a good Bermuda 
sod was not present. 

6. The entire acreage was mowed 
once a year. Very little acreage was 
mowed more than once. 

The total cost for pasture improve- 
ment averaged $63.24 per acre, or 
$15.81 per acre annually. This in- 
cluded the costs of labor, power and 
other items. 


In 1954, these pastures furnished 
a total of 6,970 days of grazing per 


farm, or 170 days of grazing per 
acre. This is more than three times 
the grazing obtained from unim- 
proved pastures in the area. On this 
basis, the cost for the increased 
grazing resulting from the improve- 
ment practices followed, averaged 
13¢ a day per cow grazed. 


Twenty five of the cooperating 
dairymen used somewhat similar im- 
provement practices, and their meth- 
ods are considered representative of 
the pasture-improvement work done 
on most dairy farms in the area. 

An average of 62 acres per farm, 
mostly upland, was included in this 
improvement program. No clearing 
was required. The practices used 
were: 

1. Approximately two thirds of the 
acreage was fertilized each year. 
Most farmers used a complete ferti- 
lizer, some with and some without 
additional nitrogen and superphos- 
phate. In a few instances, ammonium 
nitrate was used with 0-14-7 or a 
similar mixture. The most common 
practice was to apply fertilizer at a 
rate of about 12-24-12 per acre on 40 
acres of the pasture each year. Lime 
was spread on an average of 13 acres 
per farm. 

2. Not all farmers used manure on 
pastures but for the group as a whole, 
8 acres were manured annually. 

3. Legumes, including crimson, 
white and hop clover, Kobe lespedeza 
and vetch, were seeded over most of 
the pastures. 

4. Oats or rye and vetch were seed- 
ed on about a third of the pasture 
each year. Such plantings usually 
were made where a good Bermuda 
sod was not present. 

5. The entire pasture was mowed 
once each year. 

The annual cost of improving these 
pastures averaged $8.44 per acre. 
During 1954, an average of 7,190 days 
i, of grazing was obtained per farm, 106 


days of grazing per acre. This is 56 
days more grazing than was obtained 
from unimproved pastures in the 
area. The cost of the increased graz- 
ing through pasture improvement was 
15¢ a day per cow grazed. 

A third group of farmers used less 
intense methods in an effort to get 
better pastures. The following prac- 
tices were used on an average of 62 
acres per farm: 

1. Each year about a fourth of the 
acreage was fertilized. These farmers 
did not use nitrogen fertilizer. Their 
main dependence was on 0-14-7. The 
average fertilizer application was at 
a rate of 0-38-19 per acre on an aver- 
age of 15 acres each year. Only two 
farmers used manure on pastureland, 
and none reported the use of lime. | 

2. Over a 3-year period, legumes 
were seeded on about a third of the 
acreage. 

3. There was practically no seeding 

of oats or other winter grazing crops 
in connection with permanent pas- 
tures. 
4. The entire acreage was mowed 
once each year, and it was necessary 
to mow about a third of the acreage 
a second time to control weeds. 

The total expense for pasture im- 
provement averaged $4.09 per acre 
annually on these farms. This was ap- 
proximately half the expenditure on 
most of the farms studied. 

Permanent pastures on these seven 
farms furnished 70 cow days of graz- 
ing per acre, or only 20 days per acre 
more than was furnished by unim- 
proved pastures. The cost per cow per 
day for the extra grazing was 21¢. 


On the basis of results obtained, 
farmers with “highest-yielding” im- 
proved pastures obtained 770 days 
of additional grazing for $100 in- 
vested in pasture improvement. “In- 
termediate” and “lowest-yielding” 
improved pastures averaged 660 
and 495 days of additional grazing, 
respectively for each $100 spent for 
improvement. 


This experiment was conducted co- 
operatively by the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Socio- 
logy, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and the Production Econo- 
mics Research Branch, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Fit Crops to Soils, 
Agronomist Tells Farmers 


MEMPHIS—tThe secret of obtain- 
ing maximum crop yields was dis- 
closed to Shelby County, Tennessee 
farmers recently by one of the na- 
tion’s top agronomists. 

“Fit your crops to your soils,” ad- 
vised Dr. Webster Pendergrass, soils 
and crop specialist for the Tennessee 
Agricultural Extension Service, in a 
talk before members of the Shelby 
County Soil Erosion Control Assn. 

“Only when a farmer recognizes 
the close relationship between crop 
and soil and works in harmony with 
it is he able to attain maximum pro- 
duction,” Dr. Pendergrass declared. 

Fitting crops to soils, or soils to 
crops, he explained, involves the use 
of fertilization, liming, terracing, 
drainage and irrigation in proper pro- 
portion. All soils on a farm should be 
classified and only the crop best suit- 
ed for it should be planted on a field, 
the agronomist said. 

“The economic status of agricul- 
ture,” Dr. Pendergrass said, “‘Will im- 
prove as farmers recognize the direct 
relationship of soils to crops and 
crops to soils and apply their know- 
ledge to their farming operations.” 

James P. Chase, association presi- 
dent, presided. 
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ported in Croplife in recent weeks, ig ae al 
‘0 on 


Tea growers 


yerican agric 
Speakers at the annual spring meeting of the National Agricultura) “ in an at 
Chemicals Assn. at Hollywood, Fla. covered merchandising, public relations Igmpe-eating Ted § 
creation of new markets and an industry-wide “read the label” campaign, The fen reducing 
meeting was held March 14-16. t 

The produc 
Petroleum Chemicals, Inc., jointly owned by Continental Oil Co, ich a 
and Cities Service Oil Co., announced plans to build a $12.5 million pres 

nitrogen plant at Lake Charles, La. It will produce 100,000 tons of ent Station 
ammonia annually. Mites se 
i e 
Delay in bringing into effect the provisions of the “Soil Bank” was feareq a aere al 
to mean it will not be effective in time for use during the 1956 season, Fjjj. a is grown. T 
bustering by legislators favoring high price supports was reported to be MlMaves and pru! 
hampering the passing of the bill. art of the 2 
Stauffer Chemical Co. and West End Chemical Co. announced a proposed Iampeks the leavi 
merger of the two firms, in San Francisco .... Robert U. Haslanger was not controlle 
elected vice president of Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. .... The California gmpductions in y 
Fertilizer Assn. announced that its annual convention would be held Noy. gm Several atte 
11-13 at the Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado, Cal. ol have beer 
The Western Cotton Production Conference held March 6-7 at Fresno. Man. i kille 

Cal. attracted some 700 persons. Prominent on the program were papers dis. ht to alte 
cussing control of pink bollworm, thrips, nematodes and other pests; fertiliza- oon The te 
tion, seed treatment and weed control. The conference was sponsored by the fa ording to tl 
Southwest Five-State Cotton Growers Assn. and the National Cotton Council il] kill mites | 
of America in cooperation with industry and Federal and State agricultural d can be Si 
agencies. hes and th 
Negotiations for the formation of a new fertilizer company in pe taste of 
Mississippi were reported in Croplife, March 12. Mississippi Chemical The chemict 
Co., Yazoo City, Miss., said that the new plant would be located at one pound 
Pascagoula, Miss. Its capacity would be 150,000 tons a year and the ater, and no 
cost $6 million. 

A survey conducted by Croplife indicated good reaction to the introduc- tea has all 


tion of application machinery that would allow farmers to apply insecticides Hipdia. 
at the same time as fertilizer was put on, without the necessity of premixing 
the two materials. Machines were reported to be on the market by E. S. osphate | 
Gandrud Co., Owatonna, Minn., and John Deere Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill. b 
A concession in the original request made by railroads for a 7% hike in Mm: "5 are 
freight rates was granted the fertilizer industry by the Interstate Commerce Impet Scheme t 


Commission. The increase will be 6% rather than 7% on most commodities, Mae's eg 
with ceilings on the amount of extra cost per ton on some items. a ‘ sitnios 
J. C. Gaines, Texas A&M College, was named chairman of the South- Me concession 
western Branch, Entomological Society of America, at the group’s annual Mijeposits. 
meeting at Ft. Worth, Texas, Feb. 20-21. Dr. Gaines succeeds D. C. Earley, 9 The pilot scl 
Los Fresnos, Texas. rst step tow 
pitation of 
Greater areas of infestation have been marked up for the gypsy = mt Si 
moth which has increased its area of activity by 8,750,000 acres in the 1959. For t 
past two years, the U.S. Department of Agriculture reported. The eration som: 
— was first known in the U.S. in 1869, but has spread widely since ave been i 
time. - ashing plant 
Acreage allotments for peanuts were expanded for the 1956 season, the oo ore = 
USDA announced. The increase was for 40,342 acres in Alabama, Florida, @. a rg Pg 
Georgia, New Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. ~ “ he 
That a tougher selling job lies ahead for custom applicators was em- 
phasized at the Ohio-Indiana agricultural aviation conference at Columbus, erseas 
Feb. 22-24. “Farmers will pull the purse strings tighter in 1956,” one speaker Iran is in th 
said. “They will use ground equipment on hand. The plane applicator will have chemical 
to show greater benefits if he takes in more cash this year.” sry of Agri ‘ 


Production of superphosphate in 1955 totaled 2,310,306 short tons, a gain 
of 3% over the 1954 output of 2,237,900 -hort tons, according to the US. 
Department of Commerce. Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. dedicated its new 
$25 million nitrogen plant near Pensacola, Fla. ‘ 

Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., announced that it will 
install at its Hopewell, Va., plant facilities for production of solid ammonium 
nitrate. The firm also plans to place into operation at its Omaha plant new 
facilities for production of additional nitrogen fertilizer solutions. . . . National 
Farmers Union will erect a multi-million dollar fertilizer plant in Arkansas. 


Current capacity for production of anhydrous ammonia was estimated 
at 4,072,000 tons NH, by the U.S. Department of Commerce. The department 
also said that more than 450 million pounds of toxic materials (not including 
formulations) were produced in 1955 . . . Swift & Co. announced that it 
would construct a new plant food factory in Pompano Beach, Fla. 

The importance of good management in glassland farming was stressed 
at the annual meeting of the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers. 


Chipman Chemical Oo. announced plans to build a 2,4-D plant in 
Portland, Ore. . . . Fertilizer dealers at Wisconisn Farm and Home 
Week were told that today’s high production costs make it necessary 
for farmers to get every crop acre to produce to the limit of its 


Stauffer Chemical Co, and Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. signed a long-term 
exclusive sales agreement whereby the Meyer firm will broaden its distribu- 
tion in the West and Midwest to handle the increased production of new 
pelletized agricultural phosphates made by Stauffer. 


Dr. Malcolm McVickar, for many years associated with the National Fer- 
tilizer Assn. and later with the National Plant Food Institute, was appointed 
chief agronomist for the California Spray-Chemical Corp. The appointment 
was to become effective April 1, 1956. 
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a The contract for sulfur is with | E, B, Bickly to Sales Staff 
Gulf Oil Co. and. calls for with. Cad, 
a tons a day with an expected ARD . — Appointment 
— = first-year demand of 45,000 tons. Ex- | of Ed. B. Bickly as regional man- 
— @ pected output from the new plant is ager for the Midwest and South 
v8 res 140,000 tons of fertilizer a year. has been announced by Charles F. 
ks, ig ' Ex Schoepflin, president of S & L Mfg. 
ndian on Co., Inc., Gardena, Cal. From his 
By GEORGE pansi office in Wichita, Kansas, Mr. Bick- 
Cropiite Canadian ond Overseas of ly will supervise all S & L opera- 
s : ertilizer plant are now we tions east of the Rocky Mountains. 
___ MM, growers in India are using oe oye Meagan Clarence W. | under way and a contract for the Prior to joining S & L, Mr. Bick- 
wes erican agricultural agree : _ "7 th n appointed general | supply, erection and commissioning | ly was manager of sales, LPG & 
cultural in an attempt to of the additions has been awarded to | NH, Equipment Division, American 
elations, eating red spider reo toe anes Northwest Nitro-Chemicals is an the Montecatini company of Italy. Pipe & Steel Corp., Alhambra, Cal. 
ign. The n reducing their yie P. : affiliated company of Commercial The Italian company received the He has also served as sales manager 
The product being used is Aramite, Solvents. The plant, now under contract on a “turn-key”. basis at | for North Texas Tank Co. of Denton, 
ich for the past three years ated for comple- an all-inclusive price equivalent to | Texas, and as engineering sales” rep- 
n tested at the tion in October of this year, will resentative for Butler Mfg. Co. of 
- Station of the a Tea - | cost $22 million. e Indian government is also pro- | Kansas City, Mo. 
s of oa have been @ particular prob- ceeding with plans to erect three 
;, the northeastern section of Contracts have been made for the | more fertilizer factories with a total 
s feared Ml ee re a large portion of India’s | supply of phosphate rock and sulfur. | annual capacity of 70,000 tons. After PLANS ADULT EDUCATION 
a ie The pest winters on old An agreement with the Simplot Co. considerable investigation by an offi- BURLINGTON, VT.—The Univer- 
, 4 ne a is perp d bushes, and at the | of Spencer, Idaho, calls for the ship- | cial commission, sites have been se- sity of Vermont will hold its fifth 
” t the growing season it at- ment of 400 tons of phosphate rock | lected at Neyveli, South Arcot, in | annual “Town and Country Days” 
pe leaves of growing bushes. | 4 day with a ceiling of 150,000 tons | southern India; at the Rojrela steel | April 20-21. This is an adult educa- 
sroposed al controlled, it can cause severe and a floor of 120,000 tons a year. | works in Orissa and at Bhakra, Nan- tion program for the people of Ver- 
cuts ois in yield. The demand in the first year is ex- | gal Canal headworks in the Punjab. | mont, the University says. 
‘ld Nov. Several attempts at chemical con- 
1 have been made previously by 
tea association. Many of the >) AL * * 
ers dis- ught to alter the taste of harvest- ® 
ertiliza- tea. The tests made on Aramite, 
1 by the rding to the association, show it 
Council i kill mites in all stages of growth 
cultural can be safely used on all tea 
hes and that it will not change 
ie e taste of brewed tea. 
en The chemical is mixed at a rate 
i at one pound for each 50 gal. of 
the ter, and normally one application 
ntrols mites for the season. Enough 
emical to cover thousands of acres 
ntroduc- tea has already been shipped to 
ecticides 
‘emixing 
y E.S. Project 
on in Mans are being made to operate 
mmerce aot scheme to mine and treat 5,000 
nodities ns of phosphate in Togoland, East 
; ica. The company responsible is 
ietie Miniere du Benin which holds 
» South- Mie concession for Togo’s phosphate 
annual ts. 
Earley The pilot scheme will represent the 
t step towards the large-scale ex- 
pitation of the deposits which, if 
psy sts prove satisfactory, will begin 
oa 1959. For the purpose of the trial 
e tation some plant and machinery 
ince A pe imported, including a 
ing plant capable of handling 10 * 
on, the ns of ore an hour. A 
Virginia. nt 0 
ture exploitation of the deposits. ran 
vas em- Dealers in the South and in the Midwest, 
— erseas Buyers Southern Plants North, East and. West, are discovering the 
‘ll have agg" is in the market for fertilizers. . Bryan, Texas and many real advantages in stocking PENCO 
| til April 17 for the j of pesticides -— wettable powders an 
he US. 5 ammonium phosphate; 500 Effect ive Chemicals emulsifiable concentrates — are quality 
its new controlled and field tested and are of 
it will and 200 tons of Quality Control effectiveness. have 
monium tphosphate, and ever growing customer acceptance. 
jational The Iranian authorities say bids _ Convenient Stocks Our sales program and distributor and 
rkansas. he — for single items or ‘ bulletin service assist in a larger volume 
Muoted t Dependable Supplier of sales for PENCO distributors. Your 
must be y best bet in °56 is PENCO Agricultural 
etuding i oath guarantee on each item Technical Assistance Chemicals — the profit line. 
a 
stressed horea is also bidding for fertilizers IN THE SOUTH — For bulletins and other information 
Vorkers. te ae of the Interna- write or telephone the sales office at 
Peration Administration, Bryan, Texas Montgomery, Ala. 
t in business has to be worked ey 1 
ae h the importer concerned. The Phone: TAylor 2-7444 Phone: MOntgomery 3-0513 
ary hy weds: is the Kunsul Co., 
its  wongro Third, Seoul, and the 
| BENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 
ng-term tee whi : 
COMPANY OF WASHINGTON 
new 
Nitro-Chemicals Avrora, Ill. TACOMA, WASHINGTON Bryan, Texas 
“bert Woods, 
tment the election of T. L. Montgomery, Ala. 
Northwe gary, Alta., as president 
St Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd., Producing chemicals for farm, home and industry for over 105 years. 
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FUNGICIDES 


(Continued from page 7) 


other words, where is the major need 
for research? 


Four of the several outstanding 
markets that should be developed 
are: Soil fungicides and nemato- 
cides to control root rots, wilts, and 
seed decays; Bactericidal chemicals 
te control leaf blights, stem can- 
kers, and wilts; Rust and powdery 
mildew eradicants that can be used 
at low dosages per acre by aerial 
application; Systemic protectants 
that can be used to eliminate estab- 
lished infections of wilts, cankers, 
and foliage where parasites are in- 
accessible to surface deposits. 


The root rots are the most under- 
evaluated problem facing the Amer- 
ican farmer today. There is a great 
complex of soil fungi, bacteria and 
nematodes that cause root rots, wilts, 
black shank, stem canker, root galls 
and a host of other diseases that are 
essentially uncontrolled. It is impos- 
sible to estimate their damage so 
plant pathologists pass them over 
lightly. However, losses throughout 
the United States from these types of 
pest must average 5% of our corn, 
cotton, pea, bean, tobacco, tomato, 
wheat, sugar cane, watermelon, 
strawberry, and many other crops. 
Once control measures are developed, 
it would not be surprising to find this 
estimate to be only half or a third of 
the true figure. 

Peas, for example, are subject to 
five fungus root pathogens and as 
soon as they become established in a 
soil, yields drop to 50% or less and 
pea culture must be abandoned. No 
one knows better than the processing 
company how many hundred thou- 
sands of dollars are spent each year 
in long hauls of the crops to the viner 
stations as production is pushed far- 
ther and farther away from the fer- 
tile areas surrounding the plant area. 

Many people boast of the at uni- 
formity and prcductivity of the Mid- 
west’s hybrid corn. It is a great 
achievement but it also is uniformly 
susceptible to Pythium and Fusarium 
in ‘the soils so we hear more and more 
complaints about “drouth” injury. 
Probably half of the “drouth” injury 


in the more favorable corn-growing 
areas is a manifestation of root rot. 
When Guatemalan corn collections 
were tested in the Midwest during 
1947, many of them were found resi- 
stant to root rot. They thrived and 
continued green while prize domestic 
hybrids had their leaves fire and 
wither in the blazing heat of late 
summer after a wet spring. 

Crops on tremendous areas of the 
South suffer chronically from south- 
ern blight, numerous nematodes and 
bacterial diseases. The losses from 
these pests on cotton and tobacco 
have been a millstone around the 
farmer’s neck. If the soil becomes 
too moist the plant rots off; if it be- 
comes too dry the roots cannot supply 
enough water to prevent heat dam- 
age. Only lately have scientists be- 
gun to pay proper attention to the 
nematodes. 


There is great need for a soil dis- 
infesting chemical. The nematodes, 
fungi and bacteria are all grouped 
together in this discussion, even 
though they are obviously different 
in nature, because they are insepa- 
rable in many disease complexes 
and often respond similarly to fun- 
gicide-nematocides. There are mil- 
lions of acres that ought to be 
treated regularly. The market will 
stand a price of $35 per acre re- 
peated every third year but not a 
price of $200 or $300 except on high 
cost crops. 


The area to be treated probably 
aggregates 9 million acres for corn 
(10%), 5.5 million acres for cotton 
(25%), 2 million acres for wheat 
(3%), 800 thousand acres for tobacco 
(50%), 270 thousand acres for peas 
(30%), 220 thousand acres for beans 
(10%), and 70 thousand acres for to- 
matoes (10%). The percentage of the 
crop area that would respond to a 
readily available chemical is prob- 
lematical but these estimates would 
not seem unrealistic in light of the 
wide prevalence of the diseases. 

The bacterial diseases are nowhere 
near so numerous or widely dissemi- 
nated as the fungi, but about 20 of 


the 170 species are intensely destruc- . 


CHEMICALS 


tive wherever they occur. The difficul- 
ty of controlling them with conven- 
tional chemicals such as fungicides 
has discouraged research. The anti- 
biotics manufacturers have shown 
that the diseases need not be left to 
run wild any longer. Unfortunately, 
the cost of such chemicals is a seri- 
ous handicap to widespread use of the 
method. There is no reason why_or- 
ganics cannot be synthesized to do 


_ the job equally well. 


Fireblight of pears that drove pear 
culture from the East, across the Mid- 
west and to the Far West where it 
has been fighting a losing battle will 
be controlled by Agrimycin or other 
antibiotics. The tremendous losses on 
midwestern apples also can be elimi- 
nated. The price of saving a produc- 
tive orchard 15 to 50 years of age 
can be high. Time alone will tell 
whether bean culture, particularly 
the bean seed industry, can be re- 
stored to the East from whence it was 
driven by the two bacterial blights 
about 25 years ago. 


Other markets are the bacterial 
canker and wilt of tomato, the 
speck disease of pepper and tomato, 
the bacterial wilt of cucurbits and 
potatoes, the black arm disease of 
cotton, wildfire of tobacco, bacterial 
shot hole of peaches and other stone 
fruits, and an assortment of stem 
cankers. A good economical spray 
material and disinfectant would be 
welcomed throughout many of the 
areas where these crops are grown. 


The cereal rusts are a classical ex- 
ample of a disease controlled by use 
of resistant varieties. It has been a 


| difficult problem because the multitu- 


dinous races become adapted to resi- 
stant varieties. Unfortunately, the 
rust can breed a new. race in two 
weeks while the plant breeder re- 
quires about 10 years to breed a new 
variety of wheat or corn and get it 
established. Because use of a resistant 
variety is an economical form of con- 
trol, few people have considered the 
use of chemicals against rust. This 
complacency, however, is on its way 
out and many people are reconsider- 
ing their position. 

The case for use of chemicals in 
rust control is very good today. Treat- 
ments may be applied expeditiously 
and economically from the air so the 
mechanical problem is no longer so 
forbidding. Highly effiective new or- 
ganics can be used. The fear rests 
with many thoughtful people that the 
time will come when a new race of 
rust will appear that has no known 
genetical counterpart for resistance 
in the host. One such minor race of 
black stem rust of wheat reputedly 
exists in South America today. If 
such a race ever becomes established 
in the wheat belt, every bit of knowl- 
edge on chemical control will be 
needed. 

Finally, farmers can no longer en- 
dure severe losses for three, four, or 
more years while the breeders are 
hybridizing, backcrossing, field test- 
ing and multiplying the seed stocks 
of a new variety. Let us look at the 
situation in Durum wheat today. Race 
15B of black stem rust appeared five 
years ago in the Midwest. It became 
more prevalent during 1950-1953. By 
1954 it was causing losses of 25% in 
some states, and farms in many areas 
had crops so poor that they were not 
worth harvesting. 

If we can ignore for a moment the 
impact on the individual farmer, we 
can examine what this means to the 
average American. The New York 
Times-for March 19, 1954 summarized 
it very nicely by pointing out that 
farmers were planning to plant only 
1,112,000 acres as compared to the 1,- 
658,000 of the preceding year and 2,- 


| 103,000 two years previously in spite 


of the fact that the government had 
removed all controls on Durum wheat 
Sore: The article continues as fol- 
Ows: 


e- 


“The growers are tiring of their 


~ losing battle with black stem rust. 


.».+A normal yield of Durum for- 


merly was about 85,000,000 bushels. 


has’ dimited“tisefulness, if any, af 


In 1952 production dropped {, ion is estab 
22,000,000 bushels in entran 
14,000,000. Last year the yield wa ries or oth 
only 9,500,000 bushels and carried by | 
part of that was of poor quality, | es the surf 
“The sharp drop in ing 
Durum has caused the 
rocket. It has sold this organisms 
this season ag hig di 
as $4.65 a bushel. At present tho brig m will be : 
is ‘$4 a bushel, or nearly double thd micals becau 
of ordinary wheat. the post 
“Even at that price there js litt yy pine 
available. Most macaroni makers noy AS will b 
are using a mixture of 25% Dury ee one ¢ 
flour and 79% flour from  softd the or 
wheats. and that 
_ Who suffers? Obviously the fungus 
ican public as well as the farme st be tailore¢ 
who are becoming bankrupt. And w ysical-chemicé 
could deny the need for a ific in actiot 
under such circumstances ? detoxification 
There are many other rusts a ficult to come 
powdery mildews that fall in thi understand | 
same category. We can breed resigmmmemistry of the 
tance for them but chemical indust d the biochem 
may very well expect to be callammmecides, they V 


upon to meet its obligation. It is y 
place for a faint-hearted organiza 
tion, but there is a gold mine that wi 
be exploited by someone. Conve 
tional fungicides can, and may ve 
well be used, but it seems that tw 
other very fertile fields are befo 
us and must be exploited: the use 
systemic fungicides and the use g 
growth regulating materials t 
change the physiological susceptibilit 
of the host. 

The use of systemic materials j 
clearly indicated because repeate 
spray applications of protective mata 
rials will become extremely expensivé 
Unfortunately, most of the moder 
organic fungicides are designed ij 
properly for use as systemics. Th 
techniques used in their developme 
have placed a premium on lipophylid 
hydrophylic balance while the sys 
temics should not have «xceptiona 
lipophylic properties. They must rd 
main mobile in the cytoplasmic fluids 
hence must have polar groups. Th 
average fungicide in use today, aq 
cording to the researchers of Millet 
McCallan, Burchfield and Owens a 
our laboratories, is non-specific in if 
action and easily detoxified by th 
fungus. 


Obviously we need a new type 0 
molecule. To find a model of such a 
molecule we have turned our atten- 
tion to the antibiotics because they 
are natural constituents of living 
cells that develop in large quanti- 
ties without being detoxified and 
they remain mobile in cytoplasmi 
fluids. This approach to the proble 
is leading to constructive progress, 
We now have in our laboratories 
two antibiotics that are exception 
ally active against powdery mildews 
and_a large class of materials re 
lated to anisomycin that is ver! 
effective against rust fungi whe 
applied $ to 5 days after infection 
These developments will eventually 
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; sie pe difficult to find these 
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aan ee not present a health 
: rd to the consumer of the prod- 
as pointed out above, the chemi- 
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ye only one characteristic in com- 
n with the ordinary protective fun- 
ides and that is ability to immobi- 
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repeate@mmlls for patient money — extremely 
ive matemetient funds; but it also calls for 
oxpensivémealism. Management of industry and 
© moderimovernment cannot be expected to in- 
igned i est money in this cause no matter 
nics. Thalow worthy and demanding the cause 
velopme ess the scientist can provide the 
ipophyliqammeas and demonstrate that he has 


the sysamme tools and skill to implement them. 
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Thame research ideas. 
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The three white elephants of 
management in agricultural chemi- 
als are low batting average sci- 
fntists, slow pace of technical de- 
velopment, and hazards of registra- 
tion. These elephants loom so large 


y type ofthat some managers are driven to 
»f such athe point where the elephants take 
ur atten-9jjon a somewhat pink tinge, Their 
use theyg@™pink elephants are a problem 


of living@™@beyond my professional competence 


» quanti-@js0 my remaining remarks will be 
fied andg@directed solely toward shrinking 
oplasmicgiithe size of white elephants. 
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m the rigid requirements for their 
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The low ratio of success will de- 
“se even further and the cost of 
mical synthesis will increase even 


me whé ere as the more obvious compounds 
ip pt and the search widens 
ympa New areas, 

ol]. The only way to 


“vent this worsening ¢ondition is to 


iring research methods so there 
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of chemical structure to 

: xicity. Such principles have 
‘onspicuously absent. 
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Curren substant) 
ial. achievements. in this 
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Our j ini 
Ur ideas are being rapidly. revo- 


. eat Ry 
we are, obtaining ‘some 


any, af 


Sight inte the strength and: 


weaknesses of modern fungicides. 
our own laboratories, for example, six 


of our senior scientists are busily 


gaged in tracing the mechanism of 
plant protection by using labelled fun- 
gicides, in studying spore permeation, 
in determining the relationship of 
chemical structure of fungitoxicity, in 
developing hypotheses on the influ- 
ence of chlorination on kinetics of 
fungicidal activity, and in determin- 
ing the effect of fungicides on various 
classes of enzymes and cell metabol- 
ites. This broad basic research pro- 
gram costs in excess of $150,000 a 
year but it is considered an essential 
expenditure if agricultural scientists 
are to be released from blind experi- 
mentation. Eventually a mass of in- 
formation will accumulate to direct 
research into more efficient channels. 


The slow rate of commercial de- 
velopment will not be telescoped 
greatly. Good, new fungicides rare- 


ly attain large volume of sales 


less than five years after discovery. 
The period for Ferbam was seven 


In 


en- announcement 


in 


years, Thiram nine, Spergon three 
and Nabam about four years from 


tion. This long period comes from 
the fact that each material must be 
tested under a variety of field con- 
ditions and tests are seasonal in 
nature. The discoverer must per- 
form limited field tests before he 
distributes the materials to others. 
He must then secure the endorse- 
ment of state scientists and federal 
regulatory agencies. 


Management finds itself on the 
horns of a dilemma as soon as a new 
compound is recommended for field 
trial. Guesses have to be made on 
possible field success, cost of manu- 
facture, toxicity for mammals and 
sales potential. 
these properties will kill the material 
and yet hesitancy in starting research 
on any one may delay the final regis- 
tration so it can be marketed. 

The chances of a promising mate- 
rial in the greenhouse serving effec- 
tively at competitive dosages when it 
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goes to the field is no better than 1 
to 15. If all field candidates are im- 
mediately subjected to research on 
process of manufacture, formulation, 
analytical methods for residue deter- 
mination and toxicology, the success- 
ful members may have a bill of half 
a million to a millon dollars on the 
books against it. The hazard of such 
a developmental cost in light of cur- 
rent requirements in toxicology and 
registration is tremendous. 

The agricultural scientist must, in 
light of this situation, develop better 
methods of predicting field perform- 
ance and in perfecting formulations 
before the chemicals are taken to the 
field. In other words, a set of prin- 
ciples on the biophysical properties of 
fungicides must be developed. The 
response of the chemical to light, 
plant secretions, oxidative forces and 
to wind and rain erosion, must be de- 
termined. The factors can be meas- 
ured in the laboratory and if they 
were properly evaluated most of the 
chemicals doomed to failure in the 


(Continued on page 23) 


to commercializa- 


A defect in any of 


Parathion’s Power is Now aval 
Levels of Plant Safety, Conve 


Stauffer’s “Flowable” Parathion 400* is a 

water emulsion... it eliminates the hazards of 
breathing dust... offers no possibility 

of phytotoxicity or off-flavors from inert or solvent 
residues. If spilled or splashed, it washes easily 
from skin or clothing... and it is harmless 

to any type of spraying equipment. 


“Flowable” Parathion 400 is an exclusive Stauffer 
product, free of dust . . . free of oil or solvent . . . free 
of abrasive solids . . . it gives you all of Parathion’s 
power and a minimum of its disadvantages. 


STAUFFER’S ‘‘FLOWABLE’’ PARATHION 400... 
may be substituted for any parathion spray or 

dust formulation at equivalent dosages, yet wetting 
is excellent and there is no residue to mar appearance. 


_ Wherever this unique formulation has been 
offered it has found enthusiastic acceptance 
among growers. Stauffer’s “Flowable” 
Parathion 400 is now available nationally. 


*Formerly Stauffer’s Paraflow 400 


able at new 
ence and Economy! 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. @ NEW YORK * TAMPA * OMAHA + HOUSTON 
ncisco * Los Angeles * Weslaco * Lubbock * Harvey * No. Little Rock No. Portland, Ore. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. —212 Sixth St. South 
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A companion high nitrogen fertilizer for your mixed goods! 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is the right nitrogen fertilizer 
to use with quality mixed fertilizer. When they use Phillips 66 

. Ammonium Nitrate, farmers realize lower unit production 
costs . .. more profit per acre! They make more money with 
less work, less worry—and from fewer acres. 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is guaranteed to contain 
33.5% Nitrogen: 16.75% Nitrate Nitrogen, 16.75% Ammonia 
Nitrogen. The new multi-wall poly- 
ethylene-lined bags assure a free-flow- 
ing, easy-to-use product. 

Phillips advertises its high quality, 
high nitrogen fertilizers all year ’round 
in a comprehensive list of leading farm 
magazines. And, of course, you can al- 
ways depend on Phillips for prompt, 
efficient service. 


Now available in New 
Polyethylene-Lined 
80 and 100 Ib. bags 


4s Performanee That Counts / 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 

OFFICES IN: 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Brocdway 

OMAHA, NEB.— WOW Building 
PASADENA, CALIF.—604 Citizens Bank Bidg. 
RALEIGH, NM. C.—804 St. Mary's Ave. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.—521 E. Sprague Ave. 

ST. LOWS, MO.—4251 Lindell Bivd. 

TAMPA, FLA.—1214 South Dale Mabry 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN.—501 KFH Building 


AMARILLO, TEX.—First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 

DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney Ave. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—606 Hubbell Bidg. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 1) 


declared that the Senate commit- 
tee bill was a weak proposition at 
best and not improved by the ac- 
tions of the Senate floor. The Chief 
Executive is said to have com- 
mented that unless the conference 
committee came through with some 
major refinements and improve- 
ments, the farm legislative outlook 
was unhappy. 


This seems to mean a veto. And the 
outlook for any conference agreement 
on improvements to meet White 
House requirements are dim since the 
conference committee will be stacked 
with high price support addicts. 


From the viewpoint of the plant 
food industry, there is little encour- 
agement in the farm bill as adopted 
by the Senate—or the outlook from 
an inter-chamber conference. 


But if certain provisions of the bill 
are retained, there may be some long 
range improvements which will work 
for the benefit of the industry. For 
example, if the bill can be adapted to 
White House approval and _ contains 
the 550 million dollar boost in the 
ACP program, it may be expected 
that the fertilizer industry may ob- 
tain some consequential business by 
late mid-summer and fall as coopera- 
tors in the conservation reserve pro- 
gram of the soil bank divert their 
acreage to the government program. 
Under this phase of the soil bank, 
producers who cooperate in the con- 
servation reserve program would ob- 
tain payments to compensate them 
for out-of-pocket outlays for such 
materials as seed and fertilizer mate- 
rials. It would be expected that they 
would not defer disbursements for 
fertilizer materials in such a pro- 
gram. 


The soil bank aspects of the acre- 
age reserve program are dark and 
uncertain. The Senate bill as passed 
makes a mandatory condition of 
soil bank participation up to 15% 
of tillable acreage of a farm for 
participation in price support for 
cotton, corn, rice and wheat. This 
provision would include a plowing 
under of winter wheat as eligible 
for soil bank payments and as a 


factor of price support eligibility. 


How far producers will go in co- 
operating with this phase of the pro- 
gram is cloudy since at the time they 
planted their crop they did not know 
about this program and if the soil 
bank certificates do not have ade- 
quate value to compensate them for 
out-of-pocket costs, plus their pos- 
sible market value at time of harvest, 
it would seem that the soil bank is 
an actual disservice to them, particu- 
larly if it stands between them and 
price support eligibility, unless they 
plow under at least 15% of their 
tillable acreage. 


For corn and cotton, even this late 
hour may still permit these crops to 
get under a dateline enforcement of 
the soil bank by mid-April, but it is 
admitted that the certificate value 
inducement will have to be adequate 
to offset farmers’ previous intentions 
and such commitments as they have 
— for seed and plant food mate- 


This situation raises an interesting 
aspect of the soil bank and fertilizer 
sales to the corn and cotton belt. 
In the old cotton belt of the south- 
east, fertilizer industry trade sources 
feel that the industry will maintain 
its previous sales levels since that 
area has been better off this past 
year than in several previous years, 
income-wise. It has been an adage in 
the fertilizer industry in this area 
that fertilizer sales in any year re- 
flect the cash income of the farmers 
for that area in the previous year. 
That idea may still be relatively effec- 
tive in the cotton belt of the south- 
east, but it is not working in the 
highly efficient Corn Belt areas where 
farmers now see the great utility and 


efficiency of use of modern 
materials, USDA officials — 


Fertilizer indus offi |! Contin 
and approved not later than mig 
April, and if the law requires »,,, 
datory cooperation with the soil 
bank in the Corn Belt as a cong. 
tion of price support, that thers 
may be an unexpected stimulus ty 
nitrogenous fertilizer materia} sal 
in that area. ‘ 


‘ill POTASH 


For example, on a 100-acre co 
farm, to attain eligibility for pric 
support, the producer would be re 
quired to withhold 15 acres frog 
production. If he had in the meq 
time contracted to buy fertilizer m: 
terials for his original 100 acres 
probably would use the full amouy 
of fertilizer on his permitted 95 acreg 

If he has not contracted for hi 
full acreage requirement of fertilize 
at this time and still wants to } 
eligible for price support and wil 
withhold 15% of his acreage for th 
soil bank acreage reserve. progra 
it is predicted that he will stil] bu 
in most instances enough fertilize 
materials for a full acreage so tha 
he can bring his per unit productiog 
costs of corn down through increases 
production of his planted acreage. 

In view of the uncertainty of th 
legislative outlook (which now fore 
casts little more than a White Houss 
veto of the unacceptable alternative 
offered it) the fertilizer industry 
must at best stay in a fluid positioy 
to the extent that its dealers an( 
manufacturers can operate most effi 
ciently in their areas as far as thei 
farmer customers are concerned. 


This present situation in Con- 
gress is doing a great disservice to 
the farm community and to all the§ 
service agencies of the farmers 
such as the fertilizer dealers, seed 
companies and others. 


At this time there is little prospec 
that there will be any farm legisla 
tion before April 10. The House, domi 
nated by high price support addic 
from both parties, is disinclined t¢ 
act promptly and the outlook is tha 
there will be nothing done before th 
Easter recess of Congress whereif 
the statesmen will recess betweef 
March 29 and April 9. 
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Delta Cotton Farmers 
Aim at Higher Yields, 
Lower Output Cost 


STONEVILLE, MISS.—Regardles 
of the outcome of pending farm legi 
lation, Delta cotton farmers are gea 
ing their operations toward highe 
yields per acre, according to count 
agents of the Agricultural Extensio 
Service. 

L. H. Moseley, district agricultura 
extension agent, reports cotton aq 
visory committees working wit 
county agents have been meeting th 
past two months mapping out | 
proved practices to increase yield 
per acre and efficiency in productio 

The advisory committees, made 
of cotton farmers in the variou 
counties, assist the county agents ! 
studying and analyzing research da 
and other improved methods and ¢ 
courage such methods among all co 
ton farmers in the counties. 


Mr. Moseley said information o 
land preparation, proper fertiliza 
tion, precision planting, cross plow 
ing, weed control, irrigation, com 
plete insect control, improved har 
vesting and ginning is being give" 
farmers in an effort to increas¢ 
yields and to hold production cost 
to a minimum. 


“Farmers who have constantly 
lowed experiment station resears 
and cotton advisory committee TF 
ommendations over the past sever 
years have greatly increased th 
yields per acre while reducing P" 
duction costs,” Mr. Moseley said. 
still are making nearly as many 
on about half the acreage. 
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POTASH DELIVERIES 


(continued from page 1) 


ini an equivalent of 
KO, and 13,558 tons of 
ra of potash containing 6,959 
’ The total chemical de- 
f 114,215 tons K,O were 5% 
tash deliveries, and 22,406 
more than in 1954. 
urth quarter of 1955, de- 


Point of delivery 


62,546.84 
671.00 
10,028.43 
Columbia 98,513.14 
122,291.38 
148,617.07 
24,368.02 
13,050.27 
Michigan 
Mississippi ‘528. 
63. 
Nebraska 
New MexicO % 
How York 
North Dakota ,523.07 
Rhode Island ,704. 
South Carolina 57,489.57 
South Dakota 191.7 
564. 
Washington 
West Virginia 1,330.73 
(IMPORTS) tune (133,726.65) 


liveries totaled 1,034,430 tons of salts 
containing an equivalent of 600,029 
tons K,O, an increase of nearly 6% 
compared to K,O deliveries during 
the same period in 1954. The contin- 
ental U.S. received for agricultural 
purposes 505,779 tons K.O, Canada 
40,882 tons, Cuba 5,485 tons, Puerto 
Rico 4,167 tons and Hawaii 3,731 
tons. Exports to other countries were 
10,451 tons K.O. 

Chemical deliveries during the 
fourth quarter amounted to 47,625 


deliveries of Agricultural Potash Salts—1955 


in Tons of 2,000 Ib. K:O 
Muriate, 60 & 50% Manure salts 


Sulphates Total 
12.00 232.89 62,791.73 
903.00 934.00 
59.28 130.26 34,824.83 
154.00 15,825.00 
83.1 779.64 
1,306.13 4,845.92 
95.17 10,123.60 
97.67 414.35 
2.00 28,684.26 117,229.40 
21.00 7,222.74 129'535.09 
eee 3. 66! 58 
853.49 192,749.53 
2,333.31 147,950.38 
201.1 "039.28 
2,980.14 
9,446.09 34,644.26 
140.71 24,505.73 
656.49 11,145.83 
4,473.48 80,956.10 
1,131.21 14,181.48 
538.62 54,422.19 
pn 208.99 50,953.78 
int... 148.94 28,525.19 
363.10 267.61 "159.29 
9.70 27.75 
1,318.36 31,207.49 
8.00 62. 
1,186.97 38,052.20 
66.70 18,490.80 99,686.73 
3,533.61 
1.0 1.0 
3,483.39 187,408.24 
80.80 2'837.12 
193.24 3,652.61 
1,531.04 39,470.23 
68.68 1'773.21 
169.91 3,726.22 61'385.70 
191.72 
5,620.50 64,195.08 
156.73 ‘092.37 
ina 21.00 133.00 
564.4 
20.00 11,748.47 112,445.91 
71.04 "248.44 
49.43 787.24 55,159.35 
1,226.42 115,115.49. 1,875,438.41 
(23,157.50) (156,884.15) 


tons of salts with an equivalent of 
29,534 tons K,O, an increase of more 
than 10% over the same period in 
1954. 

In addition to the regularly re- 
ported deliveries on the quarterly 
basis, information from governmental 
and other sources indicates that dur- 
ing the second half of 1955 there were 
additional imports of European po- 
tash into the U.S., Canada and Puerto 
Rico of 117,419 tons K.O as muriate 
of potash and 11,132 tons KO as sul- 
phate of potash. These figures are in- 
cluded in the deliveries for the fourth 
quarter, 


PROGRAM INCORPORATED 


BURLINGTON, VT. — Vermont’s 
Green Pastures program was incor- 
porated at a recent meeting in Mont- 
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PYRETHRUM 


(Continued from page 1) 


Uganéa in British East Africa, is 
the world’s largest commercial pro- 
ducer of pyrethrum. Also impor- 
tant in the African pyrethrum pic- 
ture is the Belgian Congo, which 
harvests approximately one half as 
many of the flowers as do the 
British growers. 


Recent changes in American laws 
(principally the Miller Bill) have en- 
larged the importance of pyrethrum 
to the extent that African producers 
foresee a need for doubling present 
production rates by 1960. This year’s 
crop is estimated at 4,000 tons for 
British East Africa and about 2,000 
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| UNEXCELLED SOURCE OF NITROGEN 


CALCI 


UM NITRATE 


The ALL SEASON FERTILIZER 


152% Nitrogen immediately available for plant use. 
Quick-acting—no conversion lag. 


20% Available Calcium in water soluble form. Im- 
oe proves soil structure permitting increased water pene- 
tration. Provides Calcium in form readily available to 
plant life. 


Uniformly prilled for easy flow application. 


improves crop yield of Citrus and other Fruit and 

Vegetable crops. 

Packed in waterproofed paper lined reusable burlap 

bags of 100 Ibs. each. — 

exclusive distributors in the U.S.A. 

NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Affiliated Companies: 
CARNEGIE CHEMICAL MFG. CORP. JACK D. SCHWARTZ CO. 
* 6363 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 48 444 Market St., San Francisco |! 


All-Purpose Liquid 
Fertilizer Complete 


NEW ADVANCED 
with Penetrating 
Agent — Trace 


10-20-10 FORMULA 
Growth 40% NUTRIENTS 


OTHER FERTI-LIQUID FEATURES: 
e Extremely easy to apply—no mixing, dust or odor 


¢ Non-corrosive—use safely with any type spray 
tractor, jet, boom, or aerial 


* Ties in with insecticidal 
fungicidal, herbicidal spray 
programs 

© Most economical on a 
Plant Food Nutrient basis 


Healthier 
Faster 
PROFITS 
for you 


ATT: JOBBERS & DISTR’S. 


Write, Wire, or Phone 
for Protected Territory 


CLOVER CHEMICAL CO. : 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Southern states. 


Unbounded Future Seen 
For Fungicides in U.S. 


Some interesting and cogent observations on 
the subject of fungicides and their future, were 
outlined by Dr. George L. McNew at the recent 
spring meeting of the National Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Assn. Dr. McNew, managing director of Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, in discuss- 
ing the place of fungicides in controlling many 
destructive plant diseases, looked ahead to some 
of the fields thus far not attained by science. Dr. 
McNew’s entire discourse appears elsewhere in 
this issue of Croplife. 


After pointing out some of the future 

- needs for control of rusts and mildews and 

other crop-killing diseases, he observed that 

the prospects ahead have “no place for a 

faint-hearted organization.” Yet, he said, 

there is a veritable gold mine waiting to be 
exploited by someone in this field. 


Two particularly fertile fields of endeavor lie 
ahead for the fungicide industry, he observed. 
These include the use of systemic fungicides and 
the use of growth-regulating materials to change 
the physiological susceptibility of the host. In each 
of these fields, much basic research needs to be 
done. 

All of these observations by an authority in 
plant pathology tend to give better perspective to 
everyone in the industry. Despite the fact that 
great strides have been taken in the direction of 
plant disease control during the past two decades, 
he warns that there is no room for complacency. 
“We can control more diseases more effectively 
than anyone would have dared predict before the 
era of organic fungicides; we can produce a crop 
by modern sprays that is not only disease-free, 
but has heavy yields of high quality, nutritious 
products. The new fungicides have not been glam- 
orous, but they have carried their full share of 
progress in feeding our people better with less 
waste and effort than ever before,” he said. 


At the same time, anyone who is willing 
to open his eyes can see that this is only the 
beginning, Dr. McNew continued. The Ameri- 
can farmer and the American people deserve 
something even better. Not only are many 
diseases imperfectly controlled, some of 
them are running rampant year after year. 
Great will be the rewards to the man who 
will bring them under control and help to 
reduce a national tax on food of some $85 
per family.” 


Not only in the area of food crops would sav- 
ings be realized. Fungicidal control of plant 
diseases would. also prolong the service life of 
processed material in clothing, homes, industry 
and instruments subject to microbiological de- 
terioration, he reminded, 

“Better research methods and broad vision in 
defining the problem are necessary if we are to 
succeed in this challenge,” he declared. “The in- 
dustry that has contributed so much to American 
welfare through development and manufacture of 
fungicides is going to be called upon for even more 
effort, more vision, more investment, more con- 
fidence in the powers of its own research. Great 
is the need of this industry for true and useful 
knowledge. It is worthy of a better set of basic 
principles to guide its footsteps. Those of us who 
stand by your right shoulder in this struggle will 
do everything we can to help you develop these 
principles and see that they are used wisely,” he 
promised. 


Ahead is an undeveloped market of sev- 
eral tens of millions of dollars annually. 
What is more important is that we have the 
opportunity of improving the efficiency of 
American agriculture so that farmers can 
seed their land in confidence and cultivate 

i it in security. And of course the consuming 


public will profit most of all because the 
bountiful consistent harvest can be guaran- 
teed free of rot, blight, rust and mildew. 


This, we submit, is quite a challenge. We dare 
say that as these words are reviewed in the per- 
spective of another ten years or so, many of the 
problems outlined by Dr. McNew will have been 
solved. But no one need fear that we will eventu- 
ally run out of problems. Every new development 
brings with it a new set of unknown quantities. 
It is the price of progress, but it is a price well 
worth paying. 


Safety Pictures to Bring 
Cash to Contest Winners 


The “Picture of Safety Contest” recently an- 
nounced by the Fertilizer Section of the National 
Safety Council, strikes us as being a very practical 
means to keep fertilizer employees alert to safety 
improvements in plants and to give them an in- 
centive to tell others about it. With prizes totaling 
$500, the rewards are large enough and numerous 
enough to make each individual feel he has a good 
chance to win something. In all, 43 cash prizes 
will be awarded. 


Purpose of the contest, as outlined by 
the NSC announcement, is to “uncover good 
ideas which are already in practice, which 
have improved safety in fertilizer plants.” 
With every employee of the industry eligible 
to compete, companies in the trade are 
urged to encourage their people to partici- 
pate. It’s a contest where there is nothing 
to buy, no box tops to send in, and no entry 
blank is necessary. The contest will be open 
from April 1 to June 30, 1956. 


Employees of plants will know all about new 
guards, valves, warning signals, braces, ventilating 
equipment or other devices which have reduced 
or eliminated hazardous situations in their plants. 
What they are invited to do is to take a picture 
of the new device, improved equipment, tested 
operation or other safer way of doing a job; write 
a brief description of what the hazard was before 
corrective measures were taken; and then tell 
about what the results were when the pictured 
device was put into use. 

Safety consciousness can be improved in a 
plant by the very act of looking for, then describ- 
ing the device that improves a situation. The con- 
test would be valuable if this were all that it 
accomplished. 


But there is more. First prize winner 
will get a check for $50; the second prize, 
$30, and third prize, $20. In addition, forty 
honorable mention prizes of $10 each will be 
awarded, making the chances quite good for 
most of the contestants. Winners of the first 
three prizes will be awarded their laurels in 
an appropriate ceremony; and all, including 
the 40 honorable mention winners, will re- 
ceive certificates. 


Fertilizer industry employees need not hesitate 
at entering the contest fearing that their entries 
might not be elaborate enough to rate highly. The 
NSC emphasizes the fact that fancy presentations 
are not only unnecessary, but also somewhat un- 
desirable, since the basic idea is the thing that 
counts most. 


At the same time, good, sharp photo- 
graphs and simple written descriptions will 
be taken into consideration by the judges. 
An imposing group of national authorities 
under the chairmanship of Ned Dearborn, 
NSC president, will judge the entries. 


If more information is desired, industry people 
are invited to write to Mr. J. C. Kato, Fertilizer 
Section, National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. We hope there will be many 
entries. Everyone stands to gain. 
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bis of evaluating fungicidal ability 
and reliable field testing procedures 
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hat appear so promising in the labo- 
atory fail in the field. A good set of 
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hannels. At present, formulation of 
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nia Fertilizer Conference, Citrus. 


€ desired principles are known. | 


Spring Meeting, Ocean Forest Ho- 
tel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; W. R. 
Peele, 516 S. Salisbury St., Raleigh, 
N.C., secretary-treasurer. 


May 15 — Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Spring Meeting, 
Hotel Clark, Los Angeles, C. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose, Cal., executive secretary. 


May 16-18—Synthetic Organic Chem- 
ical Manufacturers Assn., Annual 
Outing, Skytop, Pa. 

May 20-22—42nd Mid-year Meeting, 
Chemical Specialties Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Drake Hotel, Chicago; 
H. W. Hamilton, secretary, 50 E. 
41st St., New York 17. 


June 5-6—North Central Division, 
American Phytopathological Soci- 
ety, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


June 10-13—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Annual Convention, the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

June 20-22—Northeast Branch, 
American Society of Agronomy, 
Summer Meeting, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 

June 28-30—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
14th Annual Convention, Hotel Ro- 
anoke, Roanoke, Va.; Bruce Pound- 
stone, Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lexington, Ky., 
secretary-treasurer, 

June 28-30—Seventh Regional Fer- 
tilizer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Chinook Hotel, Yakima, 
Wash, 


July 12—South Carolina Fertilizer 
Meeting, Tour of Edisto Experi- 
ment Station, Blackville, S.C. 

duly 19-20—Southwestern Fertilizer 
Conference and Grade Hearing, 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 

July 25-27—Northwest Association of 
Horticulturists, Entomologists and 
Plant Pathologists Conference, 
Northwest Washington Experiment 
Station, Mount Vernon, Wash. 


Aug. 1—Kentucky Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Guignol Theatre, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. i 

Aug. 17-25—Tenth International Con- 
gress of Entomology, McGill Uni- 
versity and University of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada, J. A. Downes, 
Science Service Bldg., Carling Ave., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, Con- 
gress Secretary. 

Aug. 22-24—Beltwide Cotton Mecha- 
nization Conference, Atlanta Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga., sponsored by 
National Cotton Council. 

Oct. 16-17—National Nitrogen Solu- 
tions Assn., Annual Meeting and 
Trade Show, City Auditorium, 
Sioux City, Iowa; John White, Au- 
burn, Neb., secretary. 

Nov. 11-18 — California Fertilizer 
Assn., 33rd annual convention, Del 
Coronado Hotel, Coronado, Cal.; 
Sidney H. Bierly, executive secre- 
tary, 475 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino 9, Cal. 

Nov. 19-20 — Eastern Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, Ho- 

tel Haddon Hall, Atantic City, 
NJ., B. F. Driggers, Rutgers Uni- 
‘versity, New Brunsvrick, N.J., sec- 
retary. 


CHEMICAL FUND 


NEW YORK—Francis S. Williams, 
president of Chemical Fund, Inc., 
has announced that the fund’s net 
assets had crossed $125,000,000 for 
the first time in its history. Assets 
as of March 15, were equal to $125,- 
217,610 and compare with $79,688,- 
331 a year earlier. Chemical Fund 
was founded in 1938 to invest in 
securities of chemical and allied com- 
panies. 


Kansas Firm Expands 
In Farm Chemicals 


ATCHISON, KANSAS — The 
Econo-Gas Division of Blish, Mize 
and Silliman Hardware Co. here is 
starting the spring season with an 
expansion program which will in- 
clude farm chemicals in its sales pro- 
gram, according to Frank Johnson, 
division manager. 

Two men have been named as rep- 
resentatives of the organization in 
this area. Charles Kuenzi, vocational 
agricultural instructor at Troy, Kan- 
sas, will be Kansas representative. 
Frank B. Clayton, a recent gradu- 
ate of Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, will be Missouri representa- 
tive for the firm. 

Willard Cook, who served as rep- 
resentative for the company the last 
two years, has resigned to become 
territory representative for the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. for south- 
eastern Nebraska with headquarters 
in Lincoln, Neb. Ray Vandiver is 
plant operator for the firm. 


SUPERINTENDENT NAMED 


CHICAGO — Chicago Steel Tank 
Co., a division of U. S. Industries, 
Inc., recently appointed George M. 
Sanders, general superintendent. Mr. 
Sanders will be in complete charge 
of manufacturing operations. 


Abrasion & Corrosion Engineering Co..... 
Adams & Doyle, Inc. 
Agricultural Chemicals Division, 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co........ 
Agricultural Chemical Equipment Co..... 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 

General Chemical Division ............ 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 

Nitrogen Division 


American Potash & Chemical Corp........ 8 


Anco Manufacturing & Supply Co. ...... 
Armour Fertilizer Works 


Bagpak Div., International Paper Co. .... 
Saker, H. J.) & 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Inc. ... 

Bennett Industries, Inc. ................. 
Burkhardt-Larsen Co. 
Burrows Equipment Co. 
Butler Chemical Co. 
Butier Manufacturing Co. ............... 


Calcium Carbonate Co. 
California Spray-Chemical Corp. ..... 

Carlile, J. C., & Associates ............. 
Chase: 000: GN 
Chemical Service Corp. .............. eee 
Chipman Chemical Co. 


College Science Publ. 
Commercial Solvents Corp. .............. 


Davison Chemical Co. 
Deere & Co., Grand River Chem. Div..... 
Dempster Mfg. Co. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Diamond Black Leaf Co. 
Doane Agricultural Service .............. 
Doherty Weed Control 
Douglas Chemical Co. 
&. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc..... 


Eastern States Chem. Co. ............... 
Export Chemical Corp. of Colorado ..... 


Fairfield Chemical Division, Food 

Machinery and Chemical Corp. ....... 
Fertilizer Engineering & Equipment Co.... 
Fischbein, Dave, Co. 
Flint Steel Corporation 2 
Floridin Company .........-; 13 
Frontier Chemical Co. 


General Chemical Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. ..... 
Gotcher Engineering & Mfg. Co.......... 
Grace Chemical Co. 
Grand River Chemica! Div., Deere & Co... 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co. ............ 
Henderson Mig. Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. ........ccsccsceces 24 
Highway Equipment Co. 
Hough, Frank H., Co. ........ 
Hypro Engineering, inc. 


international Minerals & Chemical Corp... 
international Paper Co., Bagpak Div. .... 


Johnas-Manyvilie Corp. ..... 7 


K. 8. H. Corporation, The ...........+.. 
Kelly Ryan Equipment Co. ............4.. 
Ketona Chemical Corp. 
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Classified Ad 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order, 


DEX ADVERTISERS 


Seminar on Economics 
Of Fertilizer Use 
Scheduled at Knoxville 


KNOXVILLE—A seminar on agri- 
cultural economics problems, with 
special emphasis on research in fer- 
tilizer economics, has been sched- 
uled here March 27-30. 

Included in the sessions will be 
reports of cooperative state-TVA re- 
search projects on the economics of 
fertilizer use from North Carolina, 
Iowa, Mississippi and Michigan. 

The program also will include a 
session on “An Examination of Liquid 
Fertilizers” the afternoon of Mar. 28. 


Lion Oil Co., Div. Monsanto Chem. Co.... 11 
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New York Hanseatic Corp. ............. 21 


Olin Mathieson Chemica! Corp., 
Ozark-Mahoning Co. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Pacific Plastics Co. 


Rapids Machinery Co. 
Residex Corp. ...... on 


Sinclair Chemicals, Inc. 


Smith-Rowland Co., Inc. 
Sohio Chemical Co. eer eee 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. ......... 19 


Stoker, H. $., Co. 


Tennessee Corp. ...... 
Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., The ....... 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. ....... 


Union Bag and Paper Corp............ “as 
United Petroleum Gas Co. .............. 
U. S$. Phosphoric Products Division, 

Tennessee Corp. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugetuck Chem. Div.. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Velsicol Chemical Corp. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ....... 
Vulcan Containers, inc. ................. 
Vulcan Steel Container Co. 


Woodbury Chemical Co. ................ 


Council for Agricultural an ee 
Kolker Chemical Corp. 
Larvacide Products, inc. .............. : 
Lebanon Chemical Corp. ......... 
¢ The Mackwin Co: + + 
Meredith Publishing Co. ................ 
Wilson & George Meyer & Co. ......... 
| Chemical Corp 
Midstate Machinery Co. 
| 
Minco Products Corp. 
Minerals & Chemica! Corp. of America... 
Mississippi River Chemical Co. .......... 
Monsanto Chemica! Co. 
National Potash Co. 
Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. 
Nelson, Edward S., Ltd. ......... 
— Chemical Division, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & 
| Dye Corporation 
| Northern Chemical Industries 
Pennsyivania Salt Mfg. Go. of Washington 17 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 
Phelps-Dodge Refining Corp. ............ 
Phillips Chemical Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 20 é 
Pittsburgh Coke & Che 
| Potash Company of America ............ 3 Ne 
Powell, John, & Co., 
Rieke Metal Products = 
Riverdale Chemical Co. ................. 
Schrock Fertilizer Service ............... 
Shell Chemical Corp. ................ 
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Practical Approach 
Profitable Cotton Crop 


One of the most important meetings of interest | Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. De- 
"to cotton producers is the Beltwide Cotton partment of Agriculture. Now retired, Dr. 

Production Conference held in Memphis. Ina __Bishopp has been an authority on insects 

speech at that meeting, Dr. Fred C. Bishopp _ affecting cotton for nearly a half century. This 

passed along these nine points on better farm- __nine-point program advanced by Dr. Bishopp 
ing practice. Dr. Bishopp for many years was __ is of such importance that it is being published 
assistant chief in charge of research, Bureau of _ in the public interest. 


“Gather the present crop as soon and cleanly as possible, destroy the stalks, and turn 
under the debris. Use effective stalk shredders, or graze the crop heavily if livestock 
are available. 


“Plant well adapted varieties in well prepared soil as early as consistent with local 
conditions. Uniform planting period throughout a community is highly desirable. 


“Treat the seed for disease control. 
. “Plant cotton as far as possible from good weevil hibernation quarters. 
“Do not fertilize too heavily nor irrigate too late. 


A 


. “Strive for an early and full set of fruit. This means control of early season pests such . 
as thrips, fleahoppers and other insects that retard growth and delay fruiting; also boll 
weevils if especially abundant. 


~ 


“Apply insecticides as recommended by state authorities both as to kind, application 
schedules and dosages. Remember that rank stalks and heavy foliage require more 


material than small plants of open growth. When applying insecticides do not under- 
dose. 


“Keep a close watch for insects in every cotton field. Thorough inspections should be 


made at regular and frequent intervals, either by the farmer himself or by a competent 
scout. 


9. “A community-wide fight against the boll weevil, and a number of other insects as 
well, is of great value to all, especially in bad insect years.” 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


931 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
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